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I have not come to tell you the eternal truth on this subject. If 
I speak dogmatically, please understand it is because I have but little 
time. May I add that I have lived most of my life in this state, 
and was at one time a teacher of English in a New York State high 
school. I am aware that you have aims, standards, and troubles 
of your own. 

I have taken some pains, by reading, correspondence, and conver- 
sation, to keep in touch with your field; and I do not think I am 
fighting windmills in taking a few minutes to urge the importance 
of public speaking in the high-school curriculum. 

I need not in this presence dwell on the educational value of 
self-expression; but I would point out the special educational 
value gained by taking a boy off the small of his back, putting him 
up before his fellows and inducing him to assert himself as an indi- 
vidual by interesting, informing, and persuading them; becoming, 
in other words, for so much as five minutes a leader. 

Furthermore, the work in public speaking has large practical 
value, in the narrow sense of the term. If we look about us in the 
business world we find a great deal of interest in speaking. The 
other night I was at a public speaking club in a Jersey commuting 


* Paper read before the joint session of the Speech and English sections of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association, Syracuse, November 29, 1922. 
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town. Men from thirty to sixty years of age, ranging in occupation 
from bookkeepers to the vice-president of a railroad, college men 
and men of small education, were giving an evening a week and 
putting in hard work, to learn to speak. I did not learn that any 
one of them had any special need for the art: they are convinced 
that it is a help to the average business man. 

I was at an advertising club in New York, and was told some of 
the members have a speakers’ class, and that the town is full of them. 
You hear of speaking clubs and classes in Y.M.C.A.’s, in night 
schools, and even in business organizations. 

I have long been impressed by the warm approval of the aver- 
age business man (that very old George Q. Taxpayer you have to 
keep one eye on) once I can get him to understand what I am trying 
to do in my classes. He tells me of his great regret that he cannot 
get up and say his say when men with poorer ideas are getting away 
with the meeting; and he says he wishes his boy to have training 
in speaking. Of course, many men do learn to speak by hard experi- 
ence, more or less well; but many feel it impossible without help 
in getting started. 

Now these business men hasten to say, ‘‘It is not oratory I want, 
but just the ability to get up and say my say, just straight talking.” 
(No doubt every one of them would swell with pride to be called 
an orator; but we will agree they do not need what they mean by 
“oratory.”) Not only business men, but most professional men, 
except teachers, agree on the value of this ability. Teachers are 
the hardest to convince; perhaps because we talk so much we have 
to learn how, and perhaps because we get used to talking badly. 
But certainly many men feel that they have missed something they 
should have had in school. Is the new generation getting this 
something ? 

The schools have come a long way in the last twenty years. 
Speaking work almost died out of the schools in the nineties; per- 
haps in part because it was not of a quality to withstand the fierce 
competition of new subjects, perhaps in part because we had a new 
generation of English teachers trained by a new generation of college 
teachers who had found out how to make English worthy the Ph.D., 
perhaps in part because oral work did not fit well in the examination 
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system. At any rate, while English was developing new phases, 
speaking lost ground. 

Then a curious thing happened: it began to creep back. Need 
of it was felt. But it came not without a struggle. The report of 
a New England committee some fifteen years ago discussed ‘‘Oral 
English”’ and dismissed it contemptuously: ‘‘ Does not the greater 
include the lesser? If a man can write, can he not speak?” 
Then ignoring the answer obvious in many cases, the report goes 
on to consider how all high-school pupils, from all stocks and homes 
and preparing for all sorts of occupations, Johnnie and Susie and 
Ikey and Maggie, as well as Reggie who is going to college, can be 
taught to write “literature that shall live.” 

That suggests a problem you have struggled with enough and 
I do not wish to get into. Iam not an advocate of business English; 
I prefer English. But I believe it is now pretty well established 
that even college composition should be aimed at preparing students 
to write contracts that will stand up, circulars that are clear and 
persuasive, and letters that will keep a man straight with his wife 
fully as much as at producing literature of longevity. 

Now, once we get so far as to see that composition has to do with 
time rather than with eternity, we notice that people speak more 
than they write, and that while both are important, good talking is 
fully as important, as regards both pleasure and profit, as good 
writing. As a business man told me the other day, you can hire 
a cheap college graduate to write for you. 

At any rate, oral English has had a great development. Indeed, 
it has unfortunately become a fad. And we all know how much 
stress is put on the subject in state and national bulletins, and 
recently in that notable report, The Teaching of English in England. 

Then why may we not all be happy together? I do rejoice, 
but you know it will not do to be quite contented. 

Right here a little confession: Five years ago I got into your 
English teachers’ meeting here in Syracuse. The door had been 
left open, and I sneaked in. You were discussing oral English. 
I got valuable new ideas. You know, when you have worked at a 
thing for twenty years, it is of great help to listen to those who have 
discovered that thing all new for themselves and without old preju- 
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dices have applied intelligence and common sense to it, even if they 
do miss some things you think rather obvious. 

One of the first impressions I received was that for that meeting 
people such as I, teachers of public speaking, simply did not exist. 
I do not know that I blame you much; but anyhow, there aren’t 
any elocutionists any more. To be sure, the better part of elocution 
is included in your oral English, and the rest finds a place in your 
contests. Now the elocutionists have all reformed and today you 
let them in. But five years ago they had to meet on the outskirts, 
and oral English was a brand new thing under the sun. 

One suspects your forgetfulness of the teachers of speaking must 
have been rather a conscious, forced forgetting, induced by the 
belief that we do not understand your aims and problems. I have 
had it said to me so many times that I know somebody here is aching 
to say it now, that we teachers of public speaking are always thinking 
of public speaking and oratory, and do not seem to realize that 
private speaking is far more important. I beg your pardon, Sir 
or Madam; I have for years proclaimed that private speaking is 
more important than public. I quite insist upon it. And we 
ought to do whatever we can for it. The problem, however, is 
not easy. 

I must confess I have small faith in the so-called conversation 
classes. I must not be dogmatic on this point, for I never saw a 
conversation class; they are just purple cows tome. ‘Teachers in 
whom I have confidence tell me they are sometimes very good. But 
when a friend in a Chicago high school tells me she sets a group 
going, and then proceeds to another and winds it up, I cannot 
help wondering if the conversation is any better than the pupils’ 
ordinary conversation outside of school. If not better, and con- 
siderably better, the time does not seem well spent. I admit that 
some teachers have peculiar ability in enlisting the co-operation of 
pupils; but cannot help wondering if, for most of us, such classes 
are not a way to put more ‘“‘con”’ into conversation. 

However that may be, I believe something real and tangible 
can be done to improve conversation, by a method that helps both 
private and public speaking at the same time. What makes a good 
conversationalist—not the fellow who does all the talking and orates 
at you under the pretense of conversation, but the man who makes 
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real give-and-take talk pleasant and profitable? Many qualities, 
no doubt some of them inborn; but it is safe to say we shall enjoy 
conversation with a man who has facts and ideas, knows what he 
is talking about, thinks clearly and to the point, has a command of 
words and can state his ideas interestingly, and is willing to see the 
other fellow’s position and meet him half way, on common ground. 
But such a man (given experience which will enable him to “think 
on his feet’’) will probably make a good public speaker. 

Manifestly, much of the training for good speaking, either in 
public or in private, comes from general education and from experi- 
ence in life; but this can be brought to a head in the speaking 
class—in what I call the public speaking class. There attention 
can be given to preparation, and there definite suggestions and 
special instruction can be given better, I believe, than in any other 
sort of work: if only because each pupil is assigned a very definite 
thing to do. 

It is high time to say something of that term public speaking. 
There is no good term. Elocution is taboo, and at best is too nar- 
row; oratory is pretentious; oral English is used too broadly for our 
immediate purpose; speech without modifiers is ambiguous; and 
oral composition I will pay my respects to presently. So for lack 
of a better term many of us use public speaking, but with the soft 
pedal on the public. 

I begin my work with a college class close to conversation, as 
close as I find practicable; and I make it a fundamental plank in 
my platform that there is no radical difference between private and 
public speaking. While a great oration is very different from an 
ordinary conversation, there is no break between private and public 
speaking, no point at which one may say, There the radical differ- 
ence is seen. 

A Brooklyn boy came to register in my first course. In response 
to my usual questions he said he had never taken public speaking, 
but had had conversation. I probed deeper. ‘“‘ Well,” he said, “one 
boy would stand in front of the teacher’s desk and talk about a sub- 
ject, and the rest would ask questions or challenge his statements.” 
“But that,” I replied, “‘is what we do and call it public speaking.” 
That is the way we begin; and, for the most part, that is the way 
we continue. Forms may differ, but there is the gist of the method. 
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I confess that I know no better way (passing over certain technical 
training as good for private as for public speaking, and some conven- 
tionalities) to improve speaking of all kinds than to encourage and 
help pupils to acquire something to say worth saying, to think 
straight, and practice saying it to their fellows. This may lead to 
all sorts of elaborations and into the most difficult problems of atten- 
tion and persuasion, but these are only developments of the method. 
Of course, if the teacher makes a pupil believe that public speaking 
is something far from ordinary experience, and that the thing to 
do is to talk in a remarkable tone, to rant and roar and tear pas- 
sions to tatters, no good effects upon conversation will follow—nor 
upon public speaking either. 

I am afraid the New York syllabus encourages the idea that 
public speaking is a remarkable performance instead of being as 
normal as conversation; for it indicates that only the specially 
gifted may hope to “address an audience effectively,’ or to “‘make 
a graceful speech for school occasions’’; while ordinary mortals 
must rest content with “the ability to converse easily and fluently 
upon topics of the day and to sustain before a class or other small 
group a line of thought to its completion.” 

I maintain that if a boy learns to talk in a genuine, effective 
way to his class, he can succeed later before a board of directors, 
his labor union, or his political club; that he will readily adapt 
himself, given a bit of experience, to an audience of a thousand; 
that he will be a good man to send up to talk to the manager, or 
will hold his own well in serious social conversation. Whether or not 
this training will enable him to carry on chit-chat while maneuvering 
with a sandwich, an ice, and a cup of coffee at a reception, I do not 
know. I leave that to the conversation class! 

But I hear a voice demanding, ‘‘ Why all this? Have you not 
considered our oral composition ?”’ I should like to get out of here 
without damage, but feel I must face the issue. With the work of 
many I have no quarrel; but I fear there are many English teachers 
who have small respect for public speaking work and belittle it in 
several ways, and who have rather a hazy conception of its nature. 

One of the ways to belittle speaking work is to treat it merely 
as a means of helping written work. I am glad to know that oral 
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work is a help to written. I believe, for instance, that the excellent 
idea embodied in the word motivation, so much stressed in recent 
bulletins, has grown out of the new emphasis on speaking. Most 
of the futilities of English composition, and of “elocution”’ too, have 
grown out of forgetfulness of motivation, out of putting means for 
ends. Now it is a good deal easier to put and keep in a student’s 
head the truth that words are to be used for a purpose, an effect on 
the minds of others, when you have him up talking to visible people 
than when he is writing for a blue pencil. Moreover, talking does 
sprout ideas for the writer; but if you use the speaking hour today 
largely that you may have essays tomorrow, and rather encourage 
the notion that one may speak without preparation but writing is 
a serious business, you belittle speaking. 

Again, if the teacher looks upon oral composition chiefly as a 
means of escaping the reading of written compositions, he is not 
likely to do much for speaking. I, too, have faced the stacks of 
compositions which make Saturday a dread rather than a relief, 
and am glad oral work relieves to some extent from that drudgery; 
but I do not believe good speaking can be gotten from pupils without 
work by the teacher in the way of conference and drill. 

Is there not a tendency—I put this only as a question—to rob 
the speaking period for the sake of other English work which counts 
more for examinations ? 

Then there seems to be a shrinking from the very term a speech. 
Is it because you are so opposed to the sort of thing that used to 
be done, or you think my sort still do (and I must confess some do), 
that you cannot tolerate this good old English term? After all, 
the excesses of a few cannot ruin it. I do not find this squeamish- 
ness about calling a speech a speech outside such bodies as this. My 
colleague in the faculty refers to “my first speech” without 
self-consciousness or any suggestion that he has done other than 
make businesslike remarks on a routine subject. My experience 
is that children use speech more naturally than the teacher’s word 
talk. If speech has some bad connotations, how about talk? Or 
any other old and much used term? 

But I fear the preference for oral composition has a real signifi- 
cance. First, it seems to indicate a desire on the part of some to 
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camouflage the fact that they have anything to do with speaking. 
The report on English in England dwells upon the importance 
of training for speaking, ‘‘not merely in commercial life but also 
in those social and political activities such as trade-union meetings 
and the like”; but the reviewer in the English Journal for Septem- 
ber makes no note of this part. 

Secondly, the term oral composition suggests failure to realize 
that a speech is something other than a composition done with the 
mouth. May I refer again to the meeting here five years ago. I 
apologize if I hit any toe; but it seems foolish to talk in general terms 
when I have a chance to be concrete. 

As I listened I seemed to be learning of a new species of dis- 
course. I had never heard of pen composition, as applied to writing, 
or of typewriter composition; but in this new species the instrument 
seemed to be all-important. Oral composing seemed to be some- 
thing distinct from what the speakers of the afternoon were doing, 
for they were speaking in a normal, familiar way. 

Before the afternoon was over this novelty was shown to us. 
Several schools exhibited their best products. A young lady stood 
before us and spoke a composition on basket making. I was going 
to say she told us how to make a basket; but she did not. She 
vocalized a composition on the subject in our presence. She 
was good to look at, her tone was clear, her emphasis correct, and 
her exposition presumably sound. Others followed with similar 
performances. The audience registered approval. 

Only one thing was lacking, the most important element of all: 
these oral composers had no touch with their hearers; not in form 
of statement, in manner or tone or look did they betray any concep- 
tion that they were there to do business with us, to interest, to 
inform, or to persuade us. We existed only as an embarrassing 
feature of the landscape which they preferred to ignore. Nor did 
the audience have any expectation that the exhibits would do more 
than talk in front of us. 

Now I am akindly soul and I reasoned with myself thus: “This is 
a mighty hard situation and maybe we cannot expect genuine speak- 
ing. Of course, these are the pick of the lot, hardened by experience 
and chosen because they can show an approach to the ideal; still—” 
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Just then there came on the platform a group of youngsters 
who saved me further thinking; because they demonstrated that 
real speaking could be done under the circumstances, and because 
they demanded my attention. ‘They were younger than the others, 
high-school freshmen from the Utica Free Academy. I remember 
still a girl of fourteen who told us of the activities of their English 
club and a boy who interested us very much in his life at the orphans’ 
home. ‘They talked to us and we sat up and listened—to what they 
had to say. They knew what speaking means, and incidentally 
proved that there was some teacher in their school who knew. 

I deny that there is any place for this new hybrid called oral 
composition. Speeches may be read, spoken from memory, or 
extemporized; even essays and papers may be read on occasion: 
but where in the world is there a place for a thing neither speech 
nor essay, but a composition standing on its hind legs ? 

We all feel the difference between a speech and this no-speech; 
but for a full comprehension we must experience the difference as 
speakers. A teacher who does not realize it should not teach speak- 
ing; but practically every teacher has had the right experience, if 
he will but take stock. The difference cannot be told briefly, if at 
all; but for me the big idea is expressed by Communication, which 
seems to say more than Motivation; communication, involving 
vivid consciousness of the hearer, in preparation and on the plat- 
form, and showing in adaptation to the hearer, in form of statement, 
in tone, in action, in the eye, and in the whole attitude. 

I cannot see that oral composition of the sort described is 
worth while. It misses most of the educational value of speaking 
work, and surely all practical value. 

Now I wish to turn for a moment to a detail of teaching which 
is of great practical consequence in this connection—the conduct of 
criticism. ‘Teachers whom I believe in most respects unusually 
good have described to me the way to conduct a class in oral com- 
position. One or more pupils are told off to watch for grammatical 
errors, others for rhetorical errors, others for errors of pronuncia- 
tion and enunciation, others for errors of posture and action; 
and so the class is equipped with pads and pencils and set for watch- 
ful waiting, not for ideas but for errors. Just think of it once, 
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calmly if you can: grammar, diction, pronunciation, enunciation, 
gesture, unity, emphasis and coherence, purity, propriety, and pre- 
cision, “papa, potatoes, poultry, prunes, and prisms”! Oh those 
terrible pencils, waiting, waiting for the mistakes I must make!! 

How can any boy or girl, how can any adult, how can any hard- 
ened campaigner, face those pencils? Questions may be revealing, 
opposition to my ideas may be tonic; but those pencils would make 
a Bryan choke and subside. You might as well expect a “stiff” 
to arise and address his dissectors. 

There are criticisms that should be made; but they need not be 
featured. They can be subordinated to the major business, at least 
during the speaking hour. Much depends upon the attitude of the 
teacher. You cannot get far with holy horror at slang, but you 
can make a boy see that slang is often weakness. It is not so hard 
to get a youth to stand up if you can make him realize that a speaker 
should be trying to control the minds of others and that to “sell” 
his ideas requires a businesslike attitude. A clear, well-modulated 
voice is less wearying and more effective. By taking this attitude 
you can get in the same instruction, without the deadening effect of 
the constant reiteration of, ‘‘This is wrong,” ‘This is bad form.”’ 

The truth is well put in your own Bulletin, No. 691, at page 3: 
“Criticism should begin on the subject ‘What of the idea?’ 
Indeed it is well recognized that form is a by-product, to be achieved 
by centering effort on pursuit of the content; we shall secure effect- 
ive speaking on no other principle.”” The same idea will be found 
in the report on English in England. 

We all know that most criticism is wasted; it may be a positive 
evil. Mere correctness, however admirable a thing, when too much 
insisted upon for its own sake, has made many a boy hate English 
in all its forms, made them believe it an invention of school teachers 
for the discomfiture of pupils, and a sissyfied subject unworthy red- 
blooded males. But nagging criticism is more dangerous in speaking 
than in writing work. It takes the mind off the business in hand 


t There is in all this a possible implication that teachers of public speaking are 
guiltless and that only English teachers are guilty of overstressing technique. This 
would be far from the truth. Whenever skill is the aim of a course there is danger of 
this putting of means for ends. And does it not always lead to decadence? In 
speaking work we have the excessess of ‘“‘elocution” and of “college oratory.” 
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at the most critical point. What you write today you may your- 
self criticise tomorrow; but when you speak you are in the very 
act of creation. No matter how much you have prepared, that 
stuff has never been a speech before. You can no more do your 
best in speaking with immediate criticism pending than you could 
do your best in writing with a blue pencil poised over your shoulder. 

I do far less criticising than formerly. I am willing to spend 
time creating an atmosphere in which real speaking is possible, in 
bringing the class into a mood to listen to ideas, to question, to be 
informed or convinced, or to rebut—anything which is normal in 
listening to speaking. I am willing to give up much of my time to 
class discussion of content; and I am willing to weaken to some 
extent the force of my suggestions by waiting until the end of the 
period rather than criticising each speaker as he finishes. If you 
criticise each speaker, on his speaking, you at once set the class as a 
trap for the next speaker’s mistakes. Besides, a surprising number 
of faults disappear, once a speaker is interested in the content of 
his speech and is permitted to feel his audience is interested. 

Some comments should be made in the class, for the benefit of 
all; but for much of the criticism it is best, when time permits, 
to see the student alone. Then he can tell you what he was trying 
to do and what his troubles were. Often the teacher finds he need 
add little but encouragement to the student’s own criticisms; and 
what is needed is said with better understanding and is received 
with less resentment. I have grown very dubious about my own 
hurried dogmatic criticisms in class. But the main point is the 
avoidance of an unduly critical atmosphere during the speaking 
hour. 

One must not be dogmatic about this. Common sense tells us 
that sharp, quick criticism is sometimes justified, and that one may 
do things with hardened veterans that would be paralyzing to begin- 
ners. But until my student is able to stand before his audience and 
“think on his feet’? and communicate, I shall try to limit criticism 
to those matters which will help him to do those very things. For 
example, I may quietly encourage him to gesture, because experi- 
ence shows that his mind will not work freely until his action is 
freed. I may also give him and his mates exercises which will help 
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toward poise and freedom; but I shall not bother him with destruc- 
tive criticism of his possibly weird motions—not yet. 

I am talking here of the hour in which we ask our students to 
speak, not of the time devoted to voice training, pronunciation, 
grammar, and other technical matters. Correct when you must 
and as wisely as you can; but let us forget correctness once in a 
while and have liberty. 

I have not covered the subject assigned to me; but for the 
sake of a little definiteness, let me summarize: 

1. I have urged that practical public speaking, so-called, should 
have a large place in the secondary school; because it is of large 
educational and practical value. 

2. That this speech should be of the real sort, marked by moti- 
vation and communication, a kind of speaking that will serve in 
practical life and that the mere vocalizing of compositions is quite 
another matter, a sort of speaking which has no place in human 
affairs. 

3. That criticism, one of the important methods affecting the 
desired results, should be subordinated in the speaking hour, not 
featured; and that form should be treated, not as a thing holy in 
itself, but as helpful to the true ends of speaking. 


THE CONTENT OF SEVENTH- AND EIGHTH-GRADE 
READERS! 


M. E. HERRIOTT 
Francis W. Parker School, San Diego, Cal. 

At this time when there is a great deal of discussion as to the 
possibility of utilizing the content of the English courses to intro- 
duce material of content value, a study of the content of seventh- 
and eighth-grade readers should be significant. The purpose of 
this investigation was to determine the content of the material that 

1 This study was motivated by Dr. R. L. Lyman’s course, “The Supervision of 
Elementary English.’”” This influence was supplemented by Dr. Starch’s chapter, 
“The Contents of Readers,” which appeared in the Twentieth Yearbook, chap. x, 
pp. 145-51; and also by Mr. T. D. Brooks’s article, “An Evaluation of Exercises in 
Civics Textbooks,” in the School Review (December, 1920), pp. 779-87. 
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is being put into seventh- and eighth-grade readers, readers that 
will be used in the junior high school as well as in the grades named. 
Particularly was it desired to ascertain the amount of Social-Science 
content in these readers. 

Several points came up for study, but the most important one 
was the shift in emphasis from Social-Science content to Pure Litera- 
ture content which occurs between the seventh- and eighth-grade 
readers. This paper will deal only with this shift of emphasis. 

The books selected for study were chosen because of availability 
and recency of publication, with the exception of one, which is a 
widely used reader. The others are indicative of what is being 
put into our readers today. The following readers were analyzed: 
Seventh Readers: 

Everyday Classics (1918) 

The Silent Readers (1920) 

The Chadsey-Spain Readers (1920) 

The Horace Mann Readers (1918) 

Elson Grammar School Reader: Book 3 (1910) 


Eighth Readers: 
Everyday Classics (1918) 
The Silent Readers (1920) 
The Chadsey-S pain Readers (1920) 
The Horace Mann Readers (1920) 
Elson Grammar School Reader: Book 4 (1909) 


The analysis was made by classifying each selection in each of 
the ten books under one of thirty-five classes, a fourth page being 
used as the unit. These classes made too fine a distinction for use 
in this paper; so they have been recombined into nine classes. 
Although the names are fairly self-explanatory, an example will 
be given with each for the sake of greater clarity. The classes are 
as follows: 


I. History 
Hemans, “‘The Landing of the Pilgrims,” in Elson Book 3, p. 27 
Il. Social-Civic 
S. E. Forman, “Rights and Duties of Citizens,”’ in Chadsey-Spain 
Eighth Reader, p. 379 
III. Geography 
Johnston, ‘‘A Glimpse at China,” in the Silent Readers, Seventh 
Reader, p. 40 
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IV. American Life 
Garland, “A Western Farm Scene,” in Everyday Classics, Seventh 
Reader, p. 330 
V. Biography 
VI. Stories 
Includes stories of valor, moralistic stories, Bible stories, and myths 
and legends 


VII. Pure Literature 
A fuller explanation will be given below 


VIII. Miscellaneous 


IX. Study Helps 
All questions and suggestions which accompanied the lessons as well 
as glossaries and ‘Clear Thinking Exercises” 


The class “Pure Literature’’ is the most difficult of definition. 
It is a class which early arose in the classification and included all 
material which did not have a particular content value. Perhaps 
two or three illustrations will make it clear. The following are 
typical examples: Lamb’s “ Dissertation on Roast Pig,” page 238 of 
Everyday Classics, Eighth Reader; Poe’s ‘The Gold Bug,” page 301 
of the Horace Mann Eighth Reader; and Cervantes’ “Don Quixote,” 
page 220 of Everyday Classics, Eighth Reader. Almost all of the 
content under the heading of Pure Literature was written by authors 
of accepted standing. This is not true of the other classes, although 
the examples give that appearance, for I have tried to use as widely 
known selections as possible; thus the authors mentioned are not 
truly typical. In the case of Pure Literature they are. 

It has probably been noticed that most of the selections cited 
would be accepted as literature by all of us, but it is also true that 
they have another meaning. For instance, much of the content 
classified as history is not history in the university professor’s sense, 
but in the sense used by H. G. Wells in his Outlines of History. The 
same is true of a great deal of the Social-Civic content or the more 
inclusive Social Science classification. 

Tables I and II give the tabulation of pages and the percentage 
of space occupied by each class. ‘They form the basis for the graph 
showing the relation of Social-Science content and Pure Literature 
content. The Social-Science content includes the first four classes 
of History, Social-Civic, Geography, and American Life. 
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Referring to the graph, we see, with the exception of the Horace 
Mann Readers, that every seventh reader contains more Social- 
Science content than does its corresponding eighth reader. Looking 
at it in the reverse manner, we see that in every case the eighth 
reader has more Pure Literature content than does its corresponding 
seventh reader. Thus we see that there is a general increase of 
Pure Literature content in the eighth readers over the seventh 
Everyday Classics 2 amen 

Chadsey-Spain 

Silent Readers 7 3 : 


Chadsey-Spain % cesses 
Elson Book 3 4 

Elson Book 4 4 HHH 


+4444 


Literatare 


Fic. 1.—Relation of social science and pure literature content of five seventh- and 
five eighth-grade readers. 


readers with a corresponding decrease of Social-Science content. 
But even then there is a very high Social-Science content in both 
readers. 

Parallel with this is the increase of biographical material in the 
eighth readers. There was also another class of material, the only 
purpose of which was to promote a greater appreciation of litera- 
ture, which did not appear in any of the seventh but in three of the 
eighth readers. This was so small in amount that it was thrown 
with the Miscellaneous in the present classification. These two 
classes merely emphasize the tendency in the eighth-grade readers 
toward the traditional English work of our high schools. 

There seems to be one outstanding explanation for the decrease 
in the eighth readers of the Social-Science content. The authors 
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feel that it is necessary to displace the Social-Science content in 
order to put in more Pure Literature. This trend of thought is 
brought out most distinctly in the prefaces to the two readers of 
the “Everyday Classics Series.” Compare the two following 
quotations: 


From Everyday Classics, Seventh Reader: 


This volume of the Everyday Classics is prepared with a two-fold purpose: 
(1) to introduce young people to a part of that common cultural material which 
is now a part of our inheritance, and (2) to put them into sympathy with some 
of the feelings and ideals which are in a special sense American. The impor- 
tance of unifying our national life has not for more than a century seemed so 
urgent as in these last few years. The school, and particularly the literature 
read there, have been long recognized as among the most potent means of 
building such national unity. 

And from the Preface to the Everyday Classics, Eighth Reader: 


Book Eight of the Everyday Classics is an introduction to literature. ... . 
This book, more distinctly than any of its predecessors, is devoted to the study 
of literature. 

The other authors do not come out so clearly for their beliefs, 
nor do they show quite such great shifts in emphasis, as can be 
readily seeninthe graph. Yet in all of them, excepting the Chadsey- 
Spain Readers, there is a distinct tendency to give an introductory 
course in literature preparatory to the high school. 


TWO PLAYS ARE BETTER THAN ONE 


HAROLD SAXE TUTTLE 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon 


The “leading lady”’ came to my desk with a plaintive appeal. 
‘May I be excused from English class today? I am working so 
hard on the play that I just cannot keep up with my studies; and 
anyway this is more valuable than the class work in English.” 

Perhaps she was correct. I am certain, at least, that she was 
unable to keep up with her studies during the two weeks just pre- 
ceding the annual Junior play. 
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To be sure, she had forgotten the conversation of a few weeks 
earlier, when she assured me that she could carry the leading réle 
without interfering with her studies. But finding herself swamped 
with work she very logically assumed that English was the subject 
to neglect, since the play came naturally under that department. 

The last week before the play saw the leading lady cutting sev- 
eral classes, supported by an anxious mother’s appeal that daughter 
was working herslf sick over the play and we really must excuse her. 
And the contagion was spreading. There were several absences 
and many poor recitations. 

Now it happens that I believe in the project in the high school, 
and in “functional” teaching, and in co-ordination of English with 
other subjects, and in student self-activity. So what could I say? 
If I protested at the absences and poor recitations resulting from 
play practice I should be accused of discouraging high-school dra- 
matics, in which I very sincerely believed. 

So I sat down and asked myself a few pertinent questions. Does 
the high-school play justify such serious interference with regular 
school work? Can all the present values be conserved by any other 
plan which will interfere less with the schedule? Is dramatic work 
important enough to justify class credit and class time ? 

Before another dramatic season opened I had determined to 
test a plan which aimed to utilize all the spontaneous interest in 
dramatic expression already aroused, and which would further 
include a larger portion of the class than had formerly received the 
advantage of the play. On the other hand, I determined that the 
play should not interfere with other classwork nor risk the health 
of ‘leading ladies.” 

I talked the problem over with my teachers, and proposed the 
plan to the class for approval. The results seem to justify pass- 
ing on the suggestion to English teachers and principals in other 
places. 

Before describing the plan which we followed let me mention 
some of the results secured. The financial returns were far the 
highest on record. The students were enthusiastic over play- 
writing as well as acting. No pupil was tired, absent, or delinquent 
in other work during the period of play practice. Not a single 
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evening rehearsal was held The public was delighted, praising 
the entertainment without the accustomed apology, “They did 
real well for high school pv ids.” 

This was our plan: An: ouncement was made in the third-year 
English classes that six weeks would be devoted to the study of 
dramatic composition. T idition having established the right of 
the Juniors to give the annual play, their approval was secured 
to the further announcement that this study would include the 
public play. 

This announcement carried with it a privilege and an obligation. 
Credit would be given for the play as a part of the course; and con- 
sequently the quality of work done in it would affect the term grade 
in English. No one could slight the learning of his lines nor the 
practice in acting on the ground that it was a class affair over which 
the teacher had no authority; nor could a class committee assign 
the parts to pupils unadapted to them nor to any already overloaded 
with school work. 

The next step was to secure the agreement of the class to the 
plan of giving two shorter plays instead of one long one. This was 
a major factor in the ne: plan. It provided for the participation 
of a larger number of pupils, including twice the usual number of 
leading réles, at the same time doing away with the heavy burden 
involved in the leading parts of a full evening’s play. It also al- 
lowed two rehearsals to go on at the same time without interfering 
with the unity of either. 

From the standpoint of the teacher the chief value of the two- 
play idea lay in the fact that the maximum number of pupils received 
the stimulus of drilling for an actual public performance, but with 
parts sufficiently brief not to interfere with the other regular school 
work. The plays were short enough so that, as soon as they were 
well in hand, a complete rehearsal could be held in one recitation 
period. 

At first the rehearsals were held twice a week in class periods 
and twice a week between four and five o’clock. The last week they 
were held after school in the theater where they were to be presented. 
Since the lines were quickly mastered even these brief periods gave 
time for a great deal of drill upon the acting. 
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Meanwhile the rest of the class v s not idle. They had been 
divided into groups of two, three, or fe ur, and assigned the task of 
writing original plays suitable for a tv. »nty-minute assembly enter- 
tainment. The simple device of mistaxen identities was proposed, 
but the details of plot and composition were entirely original with 
each group. 

When the original plays were completed they were read to the 
class, and after discussion, two were selected for presentation in 
assembly. ‘The successful authors chose their casts and set about 
drilling for their performances. Thus every member of the class 
secured practice in dramatic expression er play-writing of a grade 
intended to satisfy public demands rather than to fill the teacher’s 
wastebasket. 

Referring once more to the main entertainment, it may be men- 
tioned further that, in order to avoid the danger of selecting an 
unworthy production, the state library was called upon to submit a 
list of suitable plays—a service which any state library is competent 
and willing to render. Typical of the plays adapted to the two-in- 
an-evening plan is the rollicking college play, “The Man from Bran- 
don,” a Baker publication, or the artistic 4nd beautifully appealing 
Harvard play, “The Flower Shop.” 

As the program was actually carried out, a reading and a piano 
number, each by a high-school pupil, provided attractive entertain- 
ment between the plays. 

The only objection which arose to any part of the plan was that 
the public would expect an hour and a half play in exchange for its 
money. But nosuch complaint actually came from a single member 
of the audience. On the other hand many were profuse in their 
praises of the plan which permitted genuine acting instead of mere 
repeating of a series of words uncertainly memorized; the unanimous 
opinion being that the public got far more for its money in two short 
plays well presented than in one long play with inevitable flaws and 
crudities. 

Parents who knew of previous experiences in late evening rehear- 
sals, and exhausted, half-ill pupils, were even more cordial to a plan 
which called for not a single evening’s practice, and_left the partici- 
pants buoyant and enthusiastic when the play was over. The class 
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treasurer, too, had a smile when he saw the financial returns. And 
the student body as a whole felt a share in the compliment when a 
rival high school invited the class to repeat the entertainment in 
its auditorium. 

By such experiences my conviction is strengthened that the high- 
school play need not compete with good class-work; that it can be 
made to contribute very genuinely to the education of all who parti- 
cipate; and that, if conducted in the interests of the entire class, it 
is worth more than any other task in the English course requiring 
equal time and effort. 

Whether or not the plan here set forth be followed in detail, I 
especially recommend that pupils be encouraged to write plays 
intended for public presentation—a genuine and very ideal project 
in English; and that two shorter plays be presented rather than 
one long play. 


THE BRIGGS FORM TEST IN USE 


C. C. CERTAIN 
Chairman of the Committee on Examinations, National Council of Teachers of English 


At the Chattanooga meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, the Committee on Examinations was asked 
to furnish as detailed information as possible concerning the use of 
various standard tests in English. Requests were made for definite 
procedures for giving and scoring tests, and for definite suggestions 
concerning the interpretation of results and concerning plans for 
remedial work. The consensus was that the material published 
should be presented in as practical form as possible with a view 
to insuring a more widespread use of tests in English during the 
year. There was a distinct feeling that the development of testing 
materials by purely research processes, without a more extensive 
trial of the tests by classroom teachers, has about reached the limit 
of its usefulness. It is expected that at the next annual meeting 
of the Council, ample opportunity will be given on the program for 
a discussion of the use of standard tests in the English classroom. 
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Everyone interested is invited to anticipate this discussion with as 
much practical experience as possible. 

At Northwestern High School, Detroit, we gave several 
standard tests in September, 1921, with a view to fixing, in some 
measure, the children’s status in English there. Tests were given 
in punctuation, spelling, composition, and general intelligence. 
In order to make the plan a constructive one, it was decided that 
an analysis of all data should be carefully made, test results inter- 
preted, remedial work planned, and tests given later to determine 
what was accomplished through the remedial work. Although the 
plan was an ambitious one, it was carried out successfully in 
punctuation and spelling. 

The success of the plan depended largely upon the fact that no 
task was undertaken that seemed too complex for teachers unfa- 
miliar with the use of standard tests. Outstanding features of the 
plan were: 

1. Each teacher gave tests to her own classes. 

2. Each teacher tabulated the data from these tests. 

3. Every teacher was furnished with comparable data from 
other classes. 

4. Every teacher was free to plan her own remedial measures 
based upon test results. 

5. Some degree of uniformity was secured by having each teacher 
discuss her plans before a committee of teachers handling identical 
courses. 

6. As much motivation as possible was secured by giving the 
proper publicity to test results through (a) bulletins to teachers, 
(6) bulletins to pupils, (c) articles in the school magazine. 

7. Both initial and final tests in punctuation and in spelling 
were given, and every child was informed that this was being done 
in order that everyone might check his own progress, if any, during 
the term. 

The material presented herewith bears upon the problem of 
punctuation attacked from the standpoint of the Briggs English 
Form Test.’ The bulletins to teachers and to pupils, pages 248, 249, 
clearly indicate that much importance was placed upon bringing to 


* See the Teachers College Record, Columbia University, for January, 1921. 
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every individual and every group as accurate information as could 
be obtained from the tests, as to the relative weakness or strength 
of individuals and of groups. Everyone was urged to study his 
weaknesses and to plan remedies. These bulletins were read aloud 
and discussed in every English class. The school paper, the Colt, 
published results on the tests given February and June, 1921. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE BRIGGS ENGLISH FORM TEST' 


A specimen section of the test with corrections numbered con- 
secutively is shown on page 247. It will be observed that there are 
seven different items of punctuation included in this test and that 
each of the forms of punctuation ranges through five degrees of 
difficulty. There are, therefore, in the test a total of thirty-five 
errors. These the pupil must correct to make a perfect score. 
The seven forms of punctuation included in the test are: (1) the 
initial capital; (2) the terminal period; (3) the terminal question 
mark; (4) the capital for the proper noun or proper adjective; (5) 
the detection and correction of the run-on sentence; (6) the comma 
before “‘but”; (7) the apostrophe of possession. 

Alpha and Beta forms of the test of approximately equal difficulty may be 
secured for giving initial and final tests. 

DIRECTIONS FOR GIVING AND SCORING THE BRIGGS FORM TEST 

Note.—If all materials are ready at hand, it is possible for a systematic 
teacher to give the test and tabulate the results according to the following direc- 
tions within a single period of 45 minutes. 

To the Teachers: 

The time allowed for the test is twenty minutes. 

At the end of twenty minutes have the pupils exchange papers by passing 
them to pupils either to the front or rear. 

You will note that on the accompanying correction sheet? the correction 
marks are numbered from one to thirty-five. Thirty-three occurs twice. 

When the pupils have exchanged papers, proceed with the correction, 
sentence by sentence. 

Call out every correct form and its identifying number as given on the 
correction sheet, and in the event of error require the pupils to set down on 
the test sheet the identifying number above the place where the error is made. 

Every error is to be marked thus by the pupils, with the proper identifying 
number. 

t Published by Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

2See page 247. 
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BRIGGS ENGLISH FORM TEST 
BETA 


Here are twenty sentences printed without some necessary capital letters, commas, apostrophes, and- end 
punctuation. In some cases two or more sentences are run together. 
Read over each group of words so as to get the meaning. Then put in the proper places capital letters, 
apostrophes, necessary commas, periods, and question marks. 
When you have finished, sit quietly while the other pupils work. 
F (1) (2) 
1. fish swim | 


? (3) 


2. What is the matter _ 

A (4) Sor; (5). 

3. In august many of the apples are ripe some bation must be made for shipping. 
‘a (6 7 

4. The dogs ae ‘vas shut Vt he was not asleep. 


(9) 


T (8) 
. the men are at work in the field 


Regs {33) 
19. The brilliant blue summer sky was flecked here and there by fleecy clouds through 
Cc (32 
the ervstal air the SA. mountains stood like venerable sentinels over the peace- 
- Eor ; (33 
ful little valley Soke Teh to his appointed task and soon had the camp ready for 


the night. 


_ Jones end Smith's (34) 
20. In the musty and seldom visited attic of Jones & Smiths old brick warehouse the 


young band of explorers found a mysterious chest but 1t was too heavy for them to 


move and among them they had no key that would fit the curious old wrought iron 


lock 
SCORING THE TESTS AND TABULATING ERRORS——RANK 


I. Place at the top of each report, that is, on the co-ordinate paper fur- 
nished you for the report for each section, your name, the number of the course 
in English, the period when the class recites, and the room where it recites. 

II. When the names of the pupils of each section have been listed alpha- 
betically on these co-ordinate papers furnished for the report, and the columns 
of these papers have been numbered consecutively from one to thirty-six," 
have each pupil call the errors by number from the paper that he holds. No 
pupil should hold his own paper. 

III. Call each pupil’s name in alphabetical order, and ask for the identify- 
ing numbers of errors made by each. 

IV. Indicate with a cross mark opposite each pupil’s name, and in the 
proper column, every error made by that pupil. 

V. On the extreme right-hand margin of this co-ordinate paper in a column 
for totals, write the number of errors made by each pupil. 


t One error occurs twice. 
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VI. Add the number of errors checked under each item, and write the 
sum at the base of the column. 

VII. Add the totals in V, that is, in the extreme right-hand column, and 
write the sum of these at the base of this column. 

VIII. Add the totals in VI, and indicate this sum in the lower right-hand 
corner of the co-ordinate paper. (This sum should equal the sum arrived at 
in VII.) 

IX. Collect the papers for each section, place the report on the top of them, 
tie them into a package, and send them to the office. 


SPECIAL BULLETIN TO TEACHERS—FEBRUARY, I92I 


To Committee Chairmen:* 

The accompanying reports on the punctuation tests given in February 
are to be used with the reports already in the hands of chairmen for the purpose 
of organizing through their committees such remedial instruction in punctuation 
as may seem feasible. 

Final] tests will be given in punctuation during the last weeks of school in 
June. 

It is hoped that these reports will be utilized in such a way with the pupils 
as to give them a clearer idea of some of their weaknesses in the mechanics of 
English and to stimulate the greatest possible effort on their part to improve 
their writing. 

Suggestions: 

1. Each class section of pupils should be informed as to the average num- 
ber of errors made in sections other than their own as well as in their own 
section. 

2. The individual pupils should be informed as to their own relative posi- 
tion with reference to these two groups. 

3. According to the total number of errors made throughout the school, 
emphasis in teaching should be as follows: 

The apostrophe of possession (7,347 errors) 

The capital for proper nouns or adjectives (6, 816 errors) 

The detection and correction of run-on sentences (4,382 errors) 

The comma before “but” co-ordinating the members of a compound 
sentence (3,385 errors) 

The terminal interrogation point (1,428 errors) 

The terminal period (535 errors) 

The initial capital (265 errors) 

4. Each teacher should refer to her own reports in order to point out defi- 
nitely to especially poor pupils the records they have made. 

5. Each teacher should assist the pupils in making a detailed study of the 
“Special Bulletin to Pupils.” 


t The teachers teaching each course in English were constituted as a committee 
under the leadership of a chairman. 
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Evidently, as shown under 3 above, considerable drill will be necessary 
upon the first four items. However, the number of errors on initial capitals 
and terminal periods is surprisingly large. It will be observed that twenty- 
eight errors on the use of the initial capital occurred in semesters 7 and 8, and 
that forty errors in the use of the terminal period occurred in semesters 7 and 
8. By referring to the records the teacher may report to the pupils the total 
number of errors of each kind for each semester. 


SPECIAL BULLETIN TO PUPILS—-FEBRUARY, I92I 


To the Pupils: 

All pupils will be interested to have definite information concerning the 
punctuation tests given in English classes early this term. The object in giving 
these tests was to let the school as a whole know some of its fundamental weak- 
nesses in the mechanics of writing and to inform individual pupils also concern- 
ing their weak points in order that they might know definitely how to work 
for improvement. 

Another test will be given you in June covering the same types of punctua- 
tion marks involved in the February test. It is hoped that every pupil will 
put forth his best effort to acquire facility in the use of these marks before the 
final test is given. If every one drills properly in his English class the total 
number of errors for the high school should be greatly reduced. It would be 
very gratifying if the Northwestern High School could establish a high record 
in a test of this kind. 


RESULTS ON THE BRIGGS ENGLISH FORM TEST GIVEN IN 
FEBRUARY, 192I—RANK 
The following outline presents many interesting facts concerning the results 
on the tests and should be carefully studied in all classes where plans for 
improvement are made and systematically carried out. 
PUNCTUATION 


I. Total number' of errors made on the initial test in February, 1921: 
The apostrophe of possession (7,347 errors) 
The capital for proper nouns or adjectives (6, 816 errors) 
The detection and correction of run-on sentences (4,382 errors) 
The comma before “but” co-ordinating the members of a compound 
sentence (3,385 errors) 
Terminal interrogation point (1,428 errors) 
The terminal period (535 errors) 
The initial capital (265 errors) 
Comment: 

Evidently considerable drill is necessary upon the first four items. 
Since the use of the initial capital and the terminal period is a test of 
literacy, the number of errors on the terminal period and the initial capital 
is certainly excessive. Every effort should be put forth to eliminate 
such errors. 


« Total errors and errors per pupil were used instead of per cent of error, because 
these seemed more intelligible to the pupils. 
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II. Average number of errors (all kinds) per pupil by semesters: ( 
English (2).............. 7.88 
Comment: 
z Observe here that the pupils in English (7) rank below the pupils in } 
: English (6) in the number of errors per pupil. What about this, English 
(7)? 
: III. Classified list of errors per pupil by semesters: 
j What course in English tolled the heaviest in errors of each kind ? 
‘i Observe for yourself the order from worst to best: 
Initial capital: 
. "4 Special English, .5; English (2), .133; English (4J), .120; English (1), 
: -113; English (8), .111; English (7), .096; English (5), .o84; English 
(3), .o81; English (4), .o7; English (6), .066. 
Comment: 
English 6 leads. English (7) and (8) rank below English (3)! 
Do we grow more careless as we grow older? English (3) and (4) rank 
higher than English (5). English (4J) ranks higher than English (2). 
[Scores on the other errors, with the comments made, are omitted here 
to save space.] 
‘ IV. Sections of English scoring the fewest number of errors per pupil: 
a English (1) Errors: 
e Mr. Bovill 5th hour 7.50 Boys 
Mr. Walton 8th hour 8.34 Boys 
4 Mr. Bovill 3d hour 8.90 Boys I 


English (2) 
Miss Jaehnig 1st hour 7.68 Girls 
Miss Avery 2d _ hour 8.00 Girls I 
Miss Howes 6th hour 8.37 Girls a 
t 
e 


English (3) [Reports for the other courses omitted here to save space.| 
Pupils interested to know whether their sections scored the highest 
number of errors per pupil may secure this information by asking their 
teachers. I 
V. Sections of English scoring the highest number of errors per pupil. 
(List sent only to sections concerned.) 


RESULTS 


Diagram I shows a marked improvement on the June test over 
the February test. 
7 The drop in all grades in per cent of error indicated progress 
from February to June. It will be seen that the total drop in per 
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cent of error from Grade IX, February, to Grade XII, February, 
was 8.53 per cent, whereas the drop in per cent of error from Grade 
IX, February, to Grade XII, June, was 15.54 per cent. The drop 
in per cent of error in Grade IX, itself, February to June, was 7.47 
per cent; the drop in per cent of error in Grade X, February to 
June, was 8.96 per cent, in Grade XI, 6.05 per cent, and in Grade 
XII, 7.01 per cent. 


10 


x xI 


D1acraM I.—Difference in per cent of error between results on Briggs’s Form 
Test at Northwestern High School, February and June, 1921. ; 


It may be said that from the standpoint of supervision in the 
English department at Northwestern the improvement made was 
accomplished mainly through the publicity given to the results of 
the February test. The publicity was handled in such a way that 
each pupil was in a position to compare his own record, item by 
item, on the test, with that of his classmates, with that of other 
groups of pupils of the same classification, and with that of other 
classes in the high school. For example, some of the sections of 
Grade XII English made a per cent of error greater than that of 
some sections of Grade X. A knowledge of this seemed to act as 
a great stimulus to both groups. Many comparisons of this kind 
were published through the school paper and announced and 
discussed at regular class meetings. 
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In Diagram II, the relative difficulty of the different items of 
punctuation included in the form test is shown. This diagram is 
made on the basis of the per cent of error per grade for each form 
of punctuation tested. Here again is information of a kind that 
led the pupils to be discriminating in study and drill, using their 
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D1acram II.—Per cent of error per grade for each form of punctuation tested by 
Briggs’s Form Test at Northwestern High School, June, 1921. 


energies where they were most needed. The diagram shows, for 
example, that the per cent of error on the initial capital was almost 
negligible, as compared with the per cent of error for the capital 
for proper nouns and proper adjectives. Obviously, a greater pro- 
portionate amount of effort was required by both pupils and 
teachers to improve conditions relating to the capitalization 
of proper nouns and adjectives. It is obviously true, however, 
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that the intrinsic nature of any particular error may constitute a 
cue for intensive drill, although the frequency of the error is not 
high. Moreover, a satisfactory standard in the use of the period at 
the end of the sentence may require, on the part of pupils in high 
schools, thoroughgoing drills upon periods, even though the per 
cent of error on some other form of punctuation is much higher 
than that on the period. A close study of a diagram of this char- 
acter will indicate to teachers and pupils just where the stress should 
be placed in remedial or follow-up work planned on the basis of 
results from the Briggs Form Test. 


RESULTS 


The conclusions naturally follow: 

1. That definite gains were made by emphasizing results 
obtained through the use of the Briggs Form Test. 

2. That uniform gains were not made in all of the marks of 
punctuation. 

3. That the lowest gains made were on the apostrophe of 
possession. 

4. That to secure these gains definite teaching of these punctua- 
tion marks was required, Grades [X to XII inclusive, with more 
emphasis upon some than upon others. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. That publicity given group and individual scores may result 
in the pressure of public opinion upon such considerations as 
punctuation, etc. 

2. That maturing pupils in the high school become careless in 
the mechanics of writing if unremitting attention is not given to 
the conventions of writing. 

3. That further investigation is required to determine the 
correlation, if any, between scores of the Briggs Form Test and 
degree of skill in punctuation in (a) spontaneous writing, (0) in 
formally prepared papers. 


COMPARABLE DATA 
Tables I, II, and III give data that will be valuable to teachers 
desiring to make comparisons between local results and those 
obtained in the places indicated in the tables. 
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TABLE III 


CoMPARATIVE Data, Briccs Form Test, Totat NUMBER OF PUPILS WITH 
Per CENT OF ERROR BY GRADES AND BY TOTALS 


Briggs’s | A Michigan Phila- NW. H. S. 
Standards, Town, delphia, Detroit, 
1921 1921 Pa. 1921 
Number of pupils (all grades listed)|........... Dec., 1,492 1,826 Feb., 2,440 | June, 2,327 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Grade: 
32.53 27.1 29.34 21.87 
Total percent of error...}......... 29.45 26.58 19.29 


The specimen sections of the Briggs English Form Test, Beta 
(see p. 247), show the specific character of the test. 
The correction marks numbered consecutively above each 


sentence were called aloud by the teacher to the pupils who cor- 
rected the papers and inserted the identifying number for each 
error made. See ‘Directions for Giving and Scoring the Briggs 
English Form Test,” page 246. This scheme for correcting papers 
is much simpler and much more expeditious than Briggs’s sugges- 
tion for the use of a stencil. 


TYPICAL ARTICLE FROM THE HIGH SCHOOL 
NEWSPAPER, THE “COLT”’ 


PUNCTUATION TESTS SHOW IMPROVEMENT 


Everyone, especially those who were lowest to the highest: 1—Eng. (8), 


here last term, will be interested to 
note the result of the punctuation 
tests given to the various English 
classes last June. The results show 
some improvement which will en- 
courage the English teachers, as well 
as pupils. 

In order of the number of errors 
per pupil the different courses in 
English rank as follows from the 


4.12; 2—Eng. (6) 5.64; 3—Eng. (7) 
5-904; 4—Eng. (5) 6.04; 5—Eng. (4) 
6.27; 6—Eng. (3) 6.49; 7—Eng. 
(1) 7.77; 8—Eng. (2) 7.91; 9—Eng. 
(4J) 9.42. 

It will be observed that English 
(7) allowed English (6) to beat them, 
and English (2) suffered an ignomini- 
ous defeat at the hands of English 
(1). In comparing the results of the 
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February tests with those of June, it 
was found that English (3) made the 
biggest gain, having gained 3.36 per 
pupil. 

The total number of errors made 
were as follows: Apostrophe of pos- 
session, 5,617; capital for proper 
noun or adjective, 4,779; comma 
before “‘but”’ in compound sentence, 
2,887; run-on sentences, 2,414; inter- 
rogation point, 992; period, 274; 
initial capital, 115. 

It is surprising that in this high 
school there should be 115 people who 
do not know that a capital letter is 
required at the beginning of every 
sentence, and that there are 274 who 
do not know that a sentence is ended 
with a period. By the number of 
errors made in the use of capitals for 
proper nouns and adjectives, it would 
seem that some people do not cap- 
italize their names. 

It is gratifying to know that English 
(8) made the fewest mistakes per 
pupil in all but the use of the terminal 


period in which it seems they showed 
extreme ignorance excelling even the 
little 4J’s at this. The English (5) 
made the most mistakes in the use 
of the initial capital They were 
worse than English (4J). In the 
use of the terminal period the Eng- 
lish (8) was worse, as stated above, 
and English (5) and (6) tied for the 
honor of making the fewest mistakes. 
English (4J) made the most errors in 
the use of terminal interrogation 
points. Although the English (8’s) 
made the fewest errors, they ought to 
be ashamed of themselves for making 
an average of 1.53 mistakes per pupil. 
The (4J) classes made the most mis- 
takes in using capitals for proper 
nouns and adjectives, run-on sen- 
tences and apostrophe. In the use 
of the comma before “‘but” the 
English (1’s) and (2’s) showed their 
ignorance. 

It is hoped that everyone will be 
more careful hereafter in the use of 
these technical points. 
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AMERICAN AUTHORS OF TODAY 
MR. CABELL EXPOUNDS HIMSELF 


PERCY H. BOYNTON 
University of Chicago 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


James Branch Cabell was born in Richmond, Virginia, in 1879. His 
parents belonged to old Virginia families and his own interest in genealogy is 
marked. He graduated from William and Mary College in 1898, and was in 
newspaper work for the next three years. From 1902 to 1910 he wrote for the 
magazines, contributing some sixty short stories in addition to verse, transla- 
tions, essays, and papers on historical and biographical subjects. From 1904 
to 1919 he also published volumes at the rate of one every two years. With 
the notoriety which came with the stupid censoring of Jurgen, his output was 
doubled and his audience multiplied manifold. He lives on a country place 
in his native state. 

His publications have been as follows: The Eagle’s Shadow, 1904; The Line 
of Love, 1905; Gallantry, 1907; Chivalry, 1909; The Cords of Vanity, 1909; The 
Soul of Melicent, 1913; The Rivet in Grandfather’s Neck, 1915; The Certain 
Hour, 1916; From the Hidden Way (verse), 1916; The Cream of the Jest, 1917; 
Jurgen, 1919; Beyond Life (essays), 1919; The Cords of Vanity (revised), 1920; 
Domnei (new version of The Soul of Melicent), 1920; The Judging of Jurgen, 
1920; Figures of Earth, 1921; Taboo, 1921. 

The most important critical articles are: Hugh Walpole, The Art of James 
Branch Cabell (a volume); Carl Van Doren, in Contemporary American Novelists ; 
Robert Morss Lovett, in the New Republic, April 13, 1921. 


I 


Mr. Cabell demands a place in any short series on American 
contemporary wr ters because he is the most aggressive and most 
talked of romantic novelist in the country, just as Mr. Dreiser must 
needs have a hearing because he is the most relentless realist. 
Dreiser believes in telling the whole truth about life and he finds the 
truth on every hand, revealed to the physical eye; Cabell contends 
that the only truth that is tolerable is the truth that repudiates 
the sordid and homely and wearisome facts of daily life. Dreiser’s 
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style is as homely as his material; Cabell’s as ornate as his romantic 
dream-world. Dreiser’s whole life has been identified with certain 
great Northern cities; Cabell’s with Southern towns—Chicago 
versus Lichfield. Dreiser is a Puritan apostate—recalcitrant, but 
still a Puritan in tradition; Cabell is a Cavalier. There is only 
one point at which they agree—their dissent from the established 
conventional code, the rule of Mrs. Grundy; Dreiser ignores her 
or pushes her aside without apology, but Cabell is acutely aware that 
she is present, and takes a malicious pleasure in annoying her. 
Knowing that it would be useless to poison her soup, he at least 
seeks the satisfaction of ruining her appetite. 

Because of their common contempt for the old lady they have 
acquired much the same set of hostile critics; and the fierce assault 
on them both has acquired for them, one cannot help believing, 
the same set of champions. Mr. Cabell’s assailants have gone to 
lengths which remind one of the good old days of short and ugly 
words. Probably no American author since Cooper has been so 
roundly abused: “Slushy and disgusting,” “Worse than immoral— 
dull,” “Revolting,” “A boudoir budget,” ‘Hardly excusable in 
print,” ‘The whine of a little old man,” and the culminating cen- 
soring of Jurgen. It isa kind of vituperation that has made defend- 
ers of Cabell even where it has not made genuine friends for him. 


II 


The discussion of Cabell’s literary ways and works is not limited 
to what friends and foes have said about him, for he is a prolific 
commentator on himself. In the person of certain story-spokesmen, 
notably Manuel and Jurgen, Robert Townsend, Felix Kennaston, 
and John Charteris, he states his case in scores of passages and 
dozens of ways. He has little patience for the methods of the 
realist: “No one on the preferable side of Bedlam wishes to be 
reminded of what we are in actuality, even were it possible, by 
any disastrous miracle, ever to dispel the mist which romance has 
evoked about all human doings.”” Says Charteris, “If ever I were 
to attempt a tale of Lichfield, I would not write a romance, but a 
tragedy. I think I would call my tragedy Futility, for it would 
mirror the life of Lichfield with unengaging candor; and, as a con- 
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sequence, people would complain that my tragedy lacked sustained 
interest, and that its participants were inconsistent; that it had 
no ordered plot, no startling incidents, no high endeavors, and no 
special aim; and that it was equally deficient in all time-hallowed 
provocatives of either laughter or tears.”” This fairly character- 
izes the two stories of Lichfield which Mr. Cabell wrote, Cords of 
Vanity and The Rivet in Grandfather's Neck (the remarks of Charteris 
comes from the latter), though the author, instead of labeling them 
tragedies, sardonically calls one ‘““A Comedy of Shirking’’ and the 
other “A Comedy of Limitations.”’ 

In The Cream of the Jest, Horvendile—one of Mr. Cabell’s two 
disguises in this book—-takes up the theme: 

There was once in a land very far away from this land—in my country—a 
writer of romances. And once he constructed a romance, which, after a hack- 
neyed custom of my country, purported to be translated from an old manu- 
ee I am that writer of romance. This room, this castle, all the broad, 
rolling countryside without, is but a portion of my dream, and these places have 
no existence save in my fancies. ... . I find my country an inadequate place 
in which to live . . . . There is that in some of us which gets no exercise there ; 
and we struggle blindly, with impotent yearning, to gain outlet for great powers 
which we know that we possess, even though we do not know their names. And 
so, we dreamers wander at adventure to Storisende—oh, and into more perilous 
realms sometimes!—in search of a life that will find employment for every 
faculty that we have. 


Storisende is in Cabell’s Poictesme, “which is bounded by Avalon 
and Phaeacia and Sea-coast Bohemia, and the contiguous forests 
of Arden and Broceliande, and on the west of course by the Hesper- 
ides,”’ a country which he believes “to be the one possible setting for 
a really satisfactory novel, even though its byways can boast of little 
traffic nowadays.’’ However, he does not confine his characters 
to even an imaginary realm. They wander in all directions—to 
Alexandria, Aquitaine, Arcadia, Asgard, to Barbary, England, Jeru- 
salem, Massilia, to Navarre, Olympus, Portugal, and Rome. And 
they cover all chronology in their orbit around the thirteenth century 
from which most of their beautiful happenings are supposed to 
spring. ‘‘Homer dreamed of you,’ says one of his lovers to one 
of his loved ones, “‘and Sophocles and Theocritus. All poets have 
had glimpses of you.” So he relates heroes and heroines in geneal- 
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ogies as inventive as his maps, and on a slender thread of heritage 
strings his garlands of slender stories, reaching through the ages, 
all dealing with the chivalric search for the unattainable, or with 
the gallant acceptance of the pleasures and inconveniences of life. 


Mr. Cabell’s avowed intention is “‘to write perfectly about beau- 
tiful happenings.”’ To do this is not for him to achieve a perfect 
technique and then to exercise it with natural and spontaneous 
zest. He is a laborious pleasure-hunter. His style is like his 
use of geography and genealogy, and his partly actual and partly 
invented authorities. It is like the painstaking play in words— 
what might be called the jest of the cream in The Cream of the Jest,— 
which is wrought out concerning the sigil of Scoteia. Throughout the 
book it is described as a bit of metal with the magic power of 
invoking a dream life. At the end of the story it is explained as 
being only one half of the broken top of a cold cream jar marked 
with a design made up by “blending meaningless curlicues and dots 
and circles with an irresponsible hand.’”’ Yet in a blank page before 
the title is a cut of the bit of metal; and the Cabell enthusiast who 
owns the copy before me has painfully deciphered the marks, which 
are upside down in the book, and which declare that ‘‘ James Branch 
Cabell made this book, etc., etc.”” A deal of work for so slight a 
conclusion! One is by this time ready to believe that the inscrip- 
tion thus deciphered is in itself a code, and that the quintessence 
of the cream has yet to be extracted. There is the same evidence of 
unstinted pains in the prose style; and one deplores, of course, not 
the pains, but the evidence thereof. It is all wrought out by hard 
plodding, no step of which is easier for all that have been taken 
before it. “‘ Here was the word,” he writes of proof-reading, vexa- 
tiously repeated within three lines, which must be replaced by a 
synonym; and the clause which, when transposed, made the whole 
sentence gain in force and comeliness .... and the vaguely 
unsatisfactory adjective, for which a jet of inspiration suggested 


a substitute.”” Not always inspiration, either, for “then you dip. 


into an Unabridged, and change every word that has been written 
for a better one, and do it leisurely, rolling in the mouth, as it were, 
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the flavour of every possible synonym, before decision. Then you 
reread with a corrective pen in hand the while, and you venture 
upon the whole to agree with Mérimée that it is preferable to write 
one’s own books, since those of others are not, after all, particularly 
worth reading in comparison.”’ 

Such processes do not lead to any spontaneity of effect, and you 
do not find it in Mr. Cabell’s pages. But he has anticipated criti- 
cism in his comments on Felix Kennaston, his (as he might put it) so 
obviously autobiographic character. ‘His high-pitched voice in 
talking, to begin with, was irritating; you knew it was not his 
natural voice, and found it so entirely senseless for him to speak 
thus. Then, too, the nervous and trivial grin with which he pre- 
faced almost all his infrequent remarks .... was peculiarly 
uningratiating.”’ Translated into prose style, these characteristics 
are Mr. Cabell’s own on the printed page; though he ingeniously 
overstates the indictment and so forces whoever quotes it to become 
an attorney for the defense by deprecating its severity even while 
endorsing its pertinence. 

His style is indubitably established, though it must be remem- 
bered that he writes sometimes as himself and very often in the man- 
ner of this, that, or the other author of whom he is obviously reminded. 
For himself he tends to long sentences, frequently periodic, with 
interjected parentheses, inserted modifiers, inverted and transposed 
members. He is consciously suggestive of archaism without being 
too archaic; and he depends for relief on the introduction of marked 
and homely modernisms. On the whole the style is attractive; 
sometimes it is charming. But certain mannerisms, like those of 
Kennaston’s speech, are monotonously irritating. One wearies 
of the thousand-fold repetition of “‘a little by a little,” “by ordi- 
nary,” and the preciosity of his pet adverbs “kindlily” and “ friend- 
lily.” This is unnecessarily pedantic. He is pedantic, too, in the 
parading of his real and his imaginary sources. His stories are 
overloaded with display of historical precision. Knowing that 
on the whole fancy is more important than fact to the author, the 
reader is annoyed and distracted by circumstantial matters of chron- 
icle and genealogy that delay action and throw no light on motive. 
He might well have taken a leaf out of a book of Howard Pyle, with 
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whom he was early associated, and have emulated his elder’s lucid 
mastery of the Robin Hood legend. 


IV 


Mr. Cabell is a complete Virginian, which fact alone is enough 
to account for his love of fine and stately tradition. Only South 
Carolina would dare challenge Virginia’s right to be considered 
the sum and substance of the South; but Virginia alone has the 
effrontery to take itself as seriously as South Carolina does; and 
the rest of the world takes it a little more so. They are both 
reminiscent states. (As, for that matter, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut are today—a free concession to any sensitive Southerner 
who may read these lines.) However, the reminiscent quality of 
the South is of two very distinct and highly contrastable kinds: its 
romantic chivalry turns back to a remote and idealized past; but 
its own gallant self reverts to a much nearer, quite disillusionized 
and sophisticated eighteenth century ;—two sources that are worthy 
of more than a moment’s consideration. 

The remote past, and the idealized life to be found there, is the 
genuine age of Chivalry—‘‘a world-wide code in consonance with 
which all estimable people lived and died. Its root was the assump- 
tion (uncontested then) that a gentleman will always serve his God, 
his honor, and his lady without any reservation.”’ It was a code 
under which gentlemen and ladies regarded themselves as children 
of an indulgent Father who was certain to deal out justice tempered 
with mercy; a code which later centuries completely outgrew, but 
which in former times served society for a long while. It is the 
code which prevails in Domnei, a really beautiful story of sublimated 
love; and to it, in certain hours of disaffection with the modern 
“‘tragi-comic melée,” the romantically disposed modern mind reverts 
with almost religious devotion. Such a reversion is possible only 
to those who can make it at a single bold stride. The seeker for 
romantic relief must strip himself of every vestige of new-worldliness 
and lend himself without reserve to the “willing suspension of dis- 
belief” which is necessary to an adoption of the chivalric code. 
This done, such a book as Domnei becomes readable and credible, 
a fine fruit of Southern romantic faith. To fall short of this will 
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result in A Connecticut Yankee at the Court of King Arthur, a 
natural product of northern romantic skepticism. 

If, however, one lack seven-century boots and if one be conscious 
of the road back to medievalism, he falls on evil times, even in Vir- 
ginia; for on the way he must pass through the eighteenth century, 
which is the parent of Southern gallantry. What such a parentage 
means with respect to the romantic inheritance is revealed if we 
recall that the satirical Rape of the Lock was one of the early expres- 
sions and the ironic Sense and Sensibility a posthumous message. 
Whatever the contributory origins of Southern speech and manners 
may be, they still resemble in some measure those that we associate 
with the days of Pope and Sterne and Jane Austen. Both are 
marked by a somewhat elevated formality of phrasing, an inclination 
to speak as from the rostrum, an opulent show of deference to beauty 
and woman, a vocal insistence upon honor and chivalry, and the 
stagey insincerity which follows hard on the heels of conventional- 
ized forms of speech. He who talks the language of gallantry today 
in America can do it in only two ways: with the kindly smile of one 
who dances a minuet as a charming social accomplishment that no 
one takes seriously, or with the covert contempt of one who is talking 
to gullible inferiors. It is gallantry with its tongue in its cheek, and 
it is perfectly expressed in Cords of Vanity, a Comedy of Shirking. 

Mr. Cabell’s approach to life is not so uncomplicated that it 
may be summed up in either woman worship, which is chivalry in 
perfection, as in Domnei, or shirking, which is chivalry degenerate, 
as in Cords of Vanity. The greater part of his writing lies in the 
no-man’s-land between. Of the stories of Poictesme, his ancient 
world, most are written with an ill-concealed smile, if not, as in the 
case of Jurgen, with a smirk. They are romances of two worlds, 
ostensibly about an ancient one, but seen with modern eyes. Thus 
the “‘epistle dedicatory”’ of The Line of Love is addressed to Mrs. 
Grundy. This is minuet dancing at a fancy dress ball—all very 
pretty, but only pseudo romance. Of the stories of modern Virginia 
no other is so total a repudiation of chivalry as Cords of Vanity. In 
The Rivet in Grandfather's Neck, Rudolph Musgrave is a gentleman 
under the skin; but the code in this and the others seems to be that 
a gentleman may ignore his God and serve his honor and his lady 
whenever it is agreeable and convenient. 
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One book marks the balancing of the two worlds—The Cream of 
the Jest—in which Felix Kennaston, author, lives corporeally in a 
twentieth-century world, acquires two motor cars, money in four 
banks, an enlarged waistband, and a yearning for the romance which 
he finds nowhere about him. By means of his magic charm he is 
enabled to make off nightly to a world of dreams and idyllic adven- 
ture. Everywhere, even in this world, he sees men and women 
scurrying through a jungle of confused circumstance, “‘like feeble- 
minded ants,” where he, and he only, can see the awe-inspiring design. 
Thrilled with the sense of beauty and order to which he is blinded 
in Lichfield, he is buoyed through days of unimportant tasks and 
tedious, useless little habits. So, returning to daily life with the 
mocking sophistication of an eighteenth-century-derived Virginian, 
he yet carries back with him enough of the chivalric code to be 
true to his love—disavowing loyalty even while he practices it; and 
to his Christian God—as a proof of confidence in His literary abili- 
ties; and between the two, quite incidentally of course, to his own 
honor. 

At the outset I quoted some of the epithets applied to Mr. Cabell 
by his best enemies. His most effusive friends, writing introduc- 
tions to his works by request, are equally immoderate: “‘ Beyond Life 
is on the threshold of its day as the Sartor Resartus of modernism.”’ 
“In Figures of Earth he undertook the staggering and almost unsus- 
pected task of rewriting humanity’s sacred books.’ ‘‘The mag- 
nificent writing that is visible on every page.”’ I cannot see the need 
of considering him as either arch-fiend or demi-god. The most 
admirable thing about him has been his persistence in writing his 
own kind of novel in his own way until through ability and accident 
he has achieved a wide hearing. He ought to be taken as seriously 
as he takes life—with a touch of tolerant scepticism. His prevailing 
mood is the youthful vanity of Robert Townsend: 


“That,” I airily said, ‘is, in the first place, something you had no business 
to read; and, in the second, simply the blocking out of an entrancingly beautiful 
poem. It represents a mood.” 

“Tt is the sort of mood that isn’t good for people, especially for children. It 
very often gets them shot full of large and very untidy holes.” 

“Nonsense!” said I, but not in displeasure, because it made me feel like 
such a devil of a fellow. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
LITERATURE. VI 
JANE ANDERSON HILSON 
West Orange, New Jersey 
KATHERINE E. WHEELING 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
Editions: 

Illus. by Lucy Perkins (Stokes) (out of print) 

Illus. by Rackham (Doubleday, Page) 

Illus. by Robinson (Holt) 

Illustrations: 

Harper: December, 1906 The Tiber, an article by M. Van 
Vorce with illus. of an evening in a shepherd’s cot (Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream) 

Thomson: 2 pictures 

Music: 

Victrola: 

35625 Mendelssohn’s Overture to Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream 

17209 Over Hill, over Dale 

55060 You Spotted Snakes 

55048 Wedding March 


Romeo and Juliet 


Edition: Illus. in color by Hatherell (Doran) 
Illustrations: 
Century: 
May, 1903 illus. of Patti as Juliet 
January, 1914 article with illus. of play 
April, 1910 article with illus. of play 
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November, 1906 illus. of Juliet 
December, 1909 illus. of Juliet 
October, 1906 illus. of Romeo 

Harper: May, 1904 article on Verona, by Symons 

Thompson: A collection of 9 prints 

Music: 

Victrola: 74662 and 74663 Balcony scenes, Sothern and 

Marlowe 
The Tempest 


Edition: Illus. in color by Dulac (Hodder & Stoughton), $2.50 
Illustrations: 
Palette Art Company: 

Maxfield Parrish pictures: The Phoenix Throne, An Odd 
Angle of the Isle, The Strong Based Promontory, As the 
Morning Steals upon the Night 

Theater Magazine: June, 1916 Scene from the Tempest 
Thompson: 

81s “All Lost! To Prayers, to Prayers 

82s “Tl Bear Your Logs, the While” 

83s ““Worthily Purchased, Take My Daughter”’ 

84s ‘‘Heavens Keep Him from These Beasts!”’ 

Motion Pictures: Atlas Educational Film Co., Chicago, 2 reels 
Slides: 
Chicago Transparency Co.: 40 slides 


19? 


Twelfth Night 
Editions: 
Illus. in color by W. H. Robinson (Hodder & Stoughton), $2.50 
Illus. in color by W. H. Robinson (Doran) 
Illustrations: 
Copley: ‘‘If Music Be the Food of Love, Play On” 
Craftsman: 
August, 1916 illus. of play 
May, 1916 Malvolio’s Prison 
Theater Magazine: 
April, 1916 small illus. of this play 
June, 1919 small illus. of play 
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July, 1919 three small illus. of play 
November, 1919 illus. of setting as used by Marlowe 

Thompson: 3 illustrations 

Music: 

Victrola: 
17662 ‘‘O, Mistress Mine” 
17662 “‘Come Away, Death”’ 
17724 ““Hold Thy Peace”’ 
17724 “When That I Was a Little Tiny Boy”’ 
18258 ‘‘She Never Told Her Love”’ 

Further illustrative material for Shakespeare: 

Century: 
August, 1910 Globe Theater, etc. 
September, 1910 Blackfriars 
November, 1909 The Theater 
December, 1911 The Theater, Shakespeare as His Own 

Stage Manager 

Copley: 
“Time and Love” illus. of sonnet, by Taylor 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark,” illus. by Taylor 

Harper: 
January, 1904 King Richard III, article with illus. by Abbey 

(one colored) 

October, 1904 Othello, article with illus. (one colored) 
March, 1906 Henry IV, frontispiece illus. 
June, 1907 Sir John Falstaff with Page (colored illus.) 
October, 1907 Cassandra, frontispiece illus. 
October, 1905 Henry VI, article with illus. and frontispiece 
July, 1905 Death of Henry VI, frontispiece 
March, 1903 Richard II, article and illus. 
May, 1903 King John, article and illus. 
December, 1902 King Lear, article and illus. 
April, 1909 Cymbeline, article and illus 
May, 1909 Henry V, article and illus. 
March, 1909 Henry VIII 
September, 1909 Antony and Cleopatra 
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Theater Magazine: 
April, 1916 illus. of the Taming of the Shrew 
July, 1916 illus. and article on Stage Scenery in the Making 
Motion Pictures: 
Atlas Educational Film Co., 3 reels, Taming of Shrew 
Lea Bel, Chicago, Richard III, 5 reels 
Slides: 
Chicago Transparency Co.: 12 slides on Othello 
W. H. Rau Co.: 22 slides on Shakespeare’s greatest plays 
Supplementary helps in teaching Shakespeare: 
“All Shakespeare Tales” with colored illus. (Stokes) 
‘Classical Mythology in Shakespeare,” R. K. Root 
Century: May, 1915 The Art of Sothern, William Winter 
Craftsman: 
March, 1916 Shakespeare’s Garden 
January, 1916 illus. of Shakespeare 
“English Costumes” from William I to George IV with colored 
illus. (London: Black) 
“Folk Lore of Shakespeare” by Dwyer 
Harper: March, 1910 New Shakespeare Discoveries, by Charles 
Wallace 
“In the Days of Shakespeare,” by Eva Tapan 
Ladies’ Home Journal: September, 1905 Mezel’s picture of 
Shakespeare 
Mentor: 
September, 1914 Shakespeare Number 
June, 1916 Shakespeare Country 
April, 1916 Shakespeare, the Theater 
‘“‘Shakespeare’s England”’ by G. E. Thornbury 
“Shakespeare’s Country,” illus. by Leyland (London: George 
Newes) 
“Shakespeare for Children’? by Hoffman, illus. by Folhard 
(Dutton), $3.50 
‘Tales from Shakespeare” by Charles and Mary Lamb, illus. 
by Rackham (Dutton), $3.00 
“Tales from Shakespeare” by Lamb, illus. by Norman Price 
(Scribner), $1.50 
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Teachers College Record: March, 1916 Designs of simple 
Shakespearean costumes (Tercentenary Bulletin) 

Theater Magazine: April, 1916 Shakespeare, his friends, his 
appearance, his humor, his women, etc. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
Author: 


Bookman: March, 1912 Stevenson in California 

Book News: May, 1907 Stevenson, portrait and home 

Brown: 2255 Portrait 

Copley: R. L. Stevenson, by Borglum 

Halliday: Portrait 8X10 

Harper: September, 1902 In Stevenson’s country, article by 
Sharp, with illus. 

Literary Digest: February 28, 1914 Stevenson as seen by his 
editors 

Scribner: 
December, 1898 Stevenson at Play 
October, 1915 Stevenson as a Writer of Plays 

Thompson: 474¢ Portrait of Stevenson 


Treasure Island 
Editions: 
Illus. by Paget (Scribner) 
Illus. by Wyeth (Scribner) 
Illustrations: 
Bookman: January, 1916 Stevenson on the Stage 
Harper: 
July, 1915 ‘‘ Pirates! Pirates!” by Louise Hale, with illus. 
January, 1912 illus. in black and white by Pyle, ‘‘ Marooned,”’ 
“Capture of the Galleon”’ 
January, 1911 Colored illus. of Buccaneers, ‘‘Which Shall 
Be Captain ?” 
January, 1911 Poem, “Buccaneers” by D. C. Seitz 
December, 1905, November, 1884, January, 1911, Decem- 
ber, 1902, December 1896, August and September, 1887, 
December, 1899, August, 1907, December 18, 1897, Octo- 
ber, 1908, November, 1894, July, 1902, December, 1890, 
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May, 1901, November, 1894, Howard Pyle’s illustration 
of pirates and pirate life. These have been compiled in a 
volume entitled, “Howard Pyle’s Book of Pirates” 
(Harper), $6.00 

Literary Digest: January, 1916 Stevenson’s Pirates Lit up by 
Footlights 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York: Smuggler’s Cave, 
by Rider 

Motion Pictures: Lasky, 6 reels 


Kidnapped 
Edition: Illus. by Wyeth (Scribner) 


TENNYSON 
Author: 


Century: November, 1897 and August, 1909 Portrait, Home, etc. 
Halliday: Portrait 8X10 
Thompson: 
4308 The Castle—St. Mary’s Church Where King Arthur 
Buried Sir Gawain 
4279 Tennyson’s Home 


Idylls of the King 


Edition: Illus. by Brickdell (Doran), two prices 
Illustrations: 
Brown: 1766 Sir Galahad 
Century: February, 1915 Knights of the Round Table 
Copley: 
Holy Grail 
Galahad the Deliverer 
The Vision 
The Death of Amfortas 
The Seven Sins 
The Departure 
Solomon’s Ship 
The Golden Tree 
Blanchefleur 
The City of Sarras 
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The Oath of Knighthood 
The Castle of the Grail 
The Loathely Damsel 
The Key to the Castle 
The Castle of the Maidens 
The Round Table of King Arthur 
(These pictures may be obtained separately, or in Grail 
portfolio with the story of each picture. These illustra- 
tions are by Abbey and the collection costs $5.00) 
Galahad, by Watts 
4 Knights of the Grail (4 drawings by Abbey) 
“a Elson: 51 King Arthur, by Vischer 
a Harper: 
September, 1902 article, “‘The Holy Grail,” with illus. of 
mural paintings in Boston Library, Abbey (Solomon’s 
Ship, Galahad’s Departure, Key to the Castle) 
April, 1921 When Knighthood Was in Bud, child’s story by 
Howard Brubaker 
Ladies’ Home Journal: 
October, 1919 Elaine, colored painting by Taylor 
June, 1921 Enid, colored illus. 
Perry: 940 Sir Galahad 
Thompson: Nine prints for Elaine 
Tuck: 3340 Series on Tennyson 
Music: 
Victrola: 
18146 “‘Sweet Is True Love,” song from Lancelot and Elaine 
35581 “Blow, Trumpet, for the World Is White with May” 
< Motion Pictures: Fox Film Company, Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court, 8 reels 
Slides: 
Chicago Transparency Co. 
‘ 18 slides on King Arthur and His Knights 
s 9 slides on Elaine 
mo, - Supplementary material for studying /dylls of the King: 
c § “Knights of the Round Table,” illus. by Rackham (Macmillan), 


$4.00 
7 4 “King Arthur and His Knights” (Dutton), $3.00 
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“Heroes of Chivalry and Romance,” Church, illus. by Morrow 
(London: Seeley, Service & Co.) 

“Story of the Idylls of the King,” illus. by Kirk (Stokes), $3.50 

“King Arthur’s Knights,” by Guilbert, illus. by Crane (Lon- 
don: T. C. & E. C. Jack) 

“ Boys’ King Arthur,” by Lanier, illus. by Wyeth (Scribner) 

“Story of Sir Gallahad,” by Sterling, illus. by Chapman 
(Dutton) 

Mentor: December 16, 1918 King Arthur and the Round Table 


Selected Poems 
Illustrations: 


Copley: Sweet and Low, by Taylor 
Harper: December, 1tg1o Frontispiece, Sweet and Low 
Music: 
Victrola: 
18417 Sweet and Low 
64324 The Brook (Dolores) 
74119 Crossing the Bar 
74434 Come into the Garden, Maud 
35335 Ring Out, Wild Bells 
Slides: 
Chicago Transparency Co. : 
20 slides on Enoch Arden 


THACKERAY 
Author: 
Mentor: No. 91 Thackeray Number 
Century: 


July, 1911 Two portraits (one colored); Thackeray’s London 
January, 1904 “‘Thackeray’s Friendship with an American 
Family,” with sketches of a medieval page 
December, 1901, January, 1902 Drawings by Tkackeray 
Halliday: Portrait of Thackeray 
Harper: 
July, 1911 Sketches by Thackeray 
June, 1911 Photograph of Thackeray 


[To be continued] 
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KEEPING OFFICE HOURS WITH YOUR MIND 


How long will it take me to read it ? 

This question confronts everyone when he considers those books 
which persons of culture aspire to read in that wonderful period of 
“sometime.” 

The accompanying table was prepared to answer just such a question. 
It is the result of an experience of six years in the measurement of the 
reading of exactly 100 persons as they perused 517,174 pages of general 
literature. This represents the reading of something over 200,000,000 
words. 

The roo persons included in this investigation ranged from gray- 
haired men and women to twenty-year-old young men and women. 
The reading was such as the ordinary person does in the ordinary way. 
Each simply agreed to keep an accurate record of the hours, minutes, 
and pages read. This was done on cards, 3 by 5, which were filed in a 
cabinet at regular intervals. A separate card was used for each day in 
which any reading took place. No one read every day. No record was 
kept of the days in which no reading was done. Each card contained 
the name of the reader, the title of the book, the page reading began on 
that day, the page it ended, the minute it began and the minute it ended, 
the total pages, and the total hours and minutes for that day. If the 
reading took place at more than one time in the day, the card showed 
that this record was also kept. 

The readers might have chosen other books than those appearing in 
the table. Many of them did. But two things keep the table con- 
fined to eighty titles: the records in many cases were not completed or 
not enough persons selected certain books to permit a significant average. 

The men read on an average of 38 pages an hour and the women 
36 pages. One man read 6,935 pages at the rate of 68 pages an hour. 
One woman read 9,399 pages and 62 of those pages were turned every 
sixty minutes. The slowest reader was a man, who was able to read 
only 13 pages an hour; the slowest woman read 18 pages an hour. The 
five swiftest male readers read at 68, 60, 59, 57, and 56 pages an hour; 
the women at 62, 56, 55, 53, and 53. The five slowest men at 13, 24, 25, 
28, and 28; the women at 18, 19, 20, 20, and 21 pages an hour. 
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Each book of the eighty titles was read an average of fifteen times in 
the investigation and twelve books on an average were read by each 
of the 100 persons. The man who read the most pages, 10,241, read 
at the rate of 28 pages an hour; the woman reading the most read 
18,767 pages at 38 pages an hour. 

Les Misérables took the longest time to read on the average: the men 
read it in an average of 39 hours and the women in 37; but the slowest 
reader, a woman, read it in 57 hours and the quickest reader, also a 
woman, in 18 hours. The men read David Copperfield and Tom Sawyer 
two hours quicker than did the women. However, these two records 
with those on Jom Brown and Plato’s Dialogues constitute the only 
material difference between the men and the women in the time taken 
to read any invididual book. Of the 160 chances to be the slowest or the 
quickest reader of a book, the men were included only 32 times and the 
women 128 times. 

For centuries men have extolled the virtues of reading. The case 
for literature is made. It needs no propaganda. But the multi- 
plicity of new books challenges the time that once was spent on the 
classics. 

The following are a few records taken from the beginning and the 
close of the list: 


| Average 
Title of Book Author Pages Quickest 
ours Reader eader 
Les Misérables.......... Hugo 38 57 18 
War and Peace.........| Tolstoy 1,217 37 54 18 
David Copperfield........ Dickens 861 27 47 16 
Anna Karénina......... Tolstoy 787 25 42 10 
The Newcomes.......... Thackeray 795 24 34 15 
Thackeray 615 22 35 13 
Nicholas Nickleby. ...... Dickens 8406 22 28 10 
Thackeray 830 22 27 13 
The Turmoil........... Tarkington 348 5 8 4 
TON Mark Twain 320 5 10 3 
Bjérnson 291 5 12 3 
Turgeniev 231 5 6 4 
Helen with the High Hand| Bennett 511 5 8 3 
Spoon River Anthology...| Masters 310 5 6 4 
' The Ruling Passion......| van Dyke 296 5 8 3 
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THERE ARE OTHERS 


The worm will turn! How often have we humble teachers of English 
shrunk into guilt-stricken insignificance when proud plutocrats of industry 
and other persons possessing a superabundance of the insolence of office 
have hurled at us the oft-repeated assertion that the ordinary mortals, 
who have sat at our feet for eight, twelve, or sixteen years, cannot write 
a letter that is reasonably free from violations of the approved con- 
ventionalities of epistolary composition! This is almost always said 
with the implication that the letters of business men are practically 
perfect. 

And now, behold! In the Ladies’ Home Journal for February, 1922, 
on pages 68 and 69 ($22,000 worth of space), we find a facsimile reproduc- 
tion of a letter which a noted business firm thought worthy of publication 
in this flaring fashion. 

This short letter contains fifty-six errors that a high-school teacher 
would condemn and five or six more that a college teacher of Freshman 
English would illuminate with red ink or blue pencil. 

Is specific proof demanded? It stares one in the face, as follows: 
(x) no comma between the “5” for the day of the month and “1921” 
for the year; (2) misspelling of ‘‘birthplace”’’; (3) non-restrictive relative 
clause not set off by a comma; (4) colon instead of comma to indicate 
a simple oppositive construction; (5) long participial phrase not set off 
by comma; (6) misspelling of “haven’t” and of “bouquet,” the latter 
twice; (7) adverbial explanatory clause not set off by comma; (8) 
parenthetical prepositional phrase not set off by commas; (Q) failure to 
place comma before “‘and,’’ used to join the last two numbers of a series 
referring to different articles; (10) lack of clearness in use of the pronoun, 
“him”; (11) failure to put a comma after the explanatory clause, 
“he replied,”’ in writing dialogue; (12) putting quotation marks inside 
the terminal mark in writing dialogue; (13) using colon instead of period 
to separate two sentences; (14) failure to begin a sentence with a capital 
letter; (15) failure to put any mark of punctuation before a complex 
sentence (suggested as a slogan) which is used as a predicate complement; 
(16) failure to put a comma after the complimentary close; (17) failure 
to put a period after the abbreviation, “ Mr.”; (18) according to Woolley, 
separate words should not be joined together in the manuscript. This 
error occurs twenty-five times in this letter; (19) use of the dash, instead 
of the period, as a terminal mark occurs eleven times in the letter. This 
is repeated in the reprint of the suggested slogan in large type above the 
letter. Shall we change the rules in our grammars, rhetorics, handbooks 
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of correct English, and publishers’ stylebooks so as to make them conform 
to Mr. Bok, or shall we make a dash after more of Colgate’s products ? 

Of course, if the eye of a mighty magnate should happent o fall 
upon this audacious criticism of a letter that was deemed worthy of two 
precious pages in L. H. J., he might haughtily and scornfully remark 
that the writer was probably only a theme-corrector, a mere proofreader, 
with no eye for a good thing in business; that the slogan suggested is 
worth more (in dollars) than all the corrections of compositions that 
teachers of English might make in a half-century. Probably correct. 
We cannot create ability to think of advertising slogans that will make 
one as famous as Milwaukee was in preprohibition days and richer 
than all teachers of English combined. But what about ideals of 
correctness in teaching our pupils to write letters ? 

If Mr. Bok studied English in schools, public or private, the retort 
courteous might be that this exposé merely proves that teachers of English 
do not succeed in training pupils to write reasonably correct letters. 
One who tilts against a quintain must be skilful in dodging the sandbag 
as it comes around. Perhaps the teacher of English has no safe retreat; 
but he can at least suggest to business men the old proverb about glass 


houses. 
S. A. Lyncu 
IowA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CEepAR FA.ts, Iowa 


MAKING A GOOD START 

To see that the high school makes a favorable impression upon the 
entering class is a very important task, too often slighted, I fear, in the 
first busy days of school. Many of us feel that if we give the Freshmen 
time they will become adjusted and will of course like school, and we 
fail to realize the large part played in the attitude toward the whole 
Freshman year by those sharp impressions of the first few days. 

For the purpose of winning the pupils’ immediate interest in English, 
I have found that Burroughs’ essays make a very good starter, at any 
rate in a small-town school where the pupils have a rather wide first-hand 
knowledge of nature. I like to begin my class with the announcement 
that one of our chief purposes this year in English is to enjoy ourselves. 
Then I spent several minutes on this idea, urging the pupils to come to class 
with minds made up to enjoy themselves and particularly to attack the 
work I give them as something they will like rather than asa dull, dry task. 
I do this because I think pupils often come to high school with the feeling 
that all home work will be a necessary evil having little joy attached. 
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I suggest to the class: let’s see tomorrow who can make the longest 
list of birds that he knows by sight or sound (not from pictures). I add 
the latter phrase because I have found that some enterprising youngsters 
scoured bird books of all descriptions to swell their lists. The rest of 
the first period I spend explaining the form for the list, thus starting 
the notebook work. The next day’s comparison of results proves very 
interesting and shows quite an amazing knowledge of birds on the part 
of some. 

One or two days more I devote to getting contributions from the 
children’s own observation and experience. I begin to read them bits 
from Burroughs’ essays (not those they will read later) concerning 
subjects upon which they have already expressed themselves. Then 
I tell the class something of Burroughs himself and his life and read 
from his biography. The pupils now take up the reading of the essays 
as a basis for the class discussions. 

I find that with this start the pupils continually supplement their 
study of the essays from their own experience. Sometimes they bring 
actual evidence of their findings. Last year we made quite an exhibit 
of birds’ nests, tacking them up on the back wall of the room. One 
especially I remember as being hard to handle since it was made mostly 
of mud. Also last year upon the occasion of Burroughs’ death we were 
able to make quite a collection of pictures and clippings concerning the 
essayist to add to our display. Again the children inspired by the 
naturalist’s accounts enjoy writing compositions upon their own experi- 
ences with animals or wild life, in some form, or rather I should say they 
enjoy reading their compositions to each other. I remember one small 
boy who narrated at length and interestingly a story of shooting crows 
in his father’s cornfield. Some of the class are glad to borrow the 
biography of Burroughs and then report upon what they have read. 

In this work, one thing has given me especial satisfaction. Some 
boys and girls, who from their previous schooling had not expected to 
make much showing against their brighter fellows, found themselves 
able to contribute their own unique experiences to the class interchange 
of observations and thus to win the respect of their comrades. I have 
in mind two boys coming from remote farms who added largely to my 
own store of knowledge of nature and who were so eager to talk that they 
spent a number of recesses retailing accounts of animal life. Moreover, 
in this way, I feel that almost all the children find a real kinship with an 


author whose works they are to study. 
MARGARET A. BALLANTINE 


STAFFORD SPRINGS, CONNECTICUT 
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A “SOCK AND BUSKIN” INSPIRATION FOR A FACULTY 


Every large corporation has its particular method of organizing its 
employees for the purpose of improving the relations toward the business 
and for producing a feeling of co-operation among the workers. There 
are almost no organizations existing which demand more unified labor 
than our high schools. And yet, has it ever occurred to you that 
preparatory-school faculties are often lacking in that quality which they 
strive to foster in their students? The baseball team, the school paper, 
the dramatic association, and rivalry in scholarship tend to create and 
develop what is called school spirit among the students. If the play 
element works to further unity among the students, why will not some 
such principle work among the faculty? The teachers of our high schools 
need to act together, and in so doing arouse more enthusiasm and a 
better understanding spirit to supplement that which they expect of the 
pupils. 

Among our own faculty, an experiment has been tried out and has 
been remarkably successful. Up to this year, our playing together has 
consisted of an annual picnic which has been regarded as a duty, just 
as much as the monthly teachers’ meetings called by the principal. 
This fall, however, two of us hit on a plan which may not be original, 
but which has produced results so satisfactory that we consider it worth 
passing on. 

First, we will tell you how the scheme originated. Last spring at 
an English teachers’ convention in Springfield, we were addressed by a 
fiery agriculturalist who hurled invectives at our heads, the sum and 
substance of them being that English teachers demanded of their pupils 
tasks which they themselves could not do well. ‘How many of you,” 
said he, “have ever given a public address? How many of you have 
ever written an article that has been published? How many of you take 
part in the activities of the town?” In short, he expressed what Booker 
T. Washington epitomized in his famous saying, “Those who can, do; 
those who can’t, teach.”” Although in the main, the speaker’s conclusions 
were not without fallacies, he did inspire us to bestir ourselves, to 
test our ability versus that of the pupils, and to motivate some project 
by which we might better sympathize with them and help to make 
their activities more enjoyable and profitable. Our ideas took shape and 
materialized into a dramatic association. The Sock and Buskin Society, 
the purpose of which was to create a greater social spirit among our 
faculty and to give each one an opportunity to do a little essay work in 
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the dramatic line by producing one-act plays. The two of us with the 
head of the English department acted as charter members. 

Relying upon the old maxim, “A man’s heart is reached through his 
stomach,” we decided to broach the subject of inviting all our “hoped- 
for’? members to a tea, during which we intended to outline our plans— 
with more or less of fear and trembling, for we felt that there would 
probably be many protestations among our more dignified faculty. 
Accordingly, we concocted some very attractive and mysterious invita- 
tions, by means of which we hoped to arouse to such a magnitude the 
curiosity and interest of each recipient that not one would refuse to be 
present, for we feared the effect on the general morale if only half the 
teachers joined. Our “magnet” worked! All that day we listened 
gleefully and chortled appreciatively at the numerous remarks, ‘‘Oh! 
I wonder what this Sock and Buskin business means! Are you going ?”’ 
Yes, we were always going and always curious to know just what it meant! 
Already the spirit of unanimity was at work! 

That night at the appointed time, each guest came into the room 
as if she expected the ceiling to drop suddenly upon her. We waited 
for the opportune moment, until their curiosity was at its highest 
pitch, until their appetites were satiated, then opened our project before 
them. Can one not play while teaching as well as while learning? 
Will not this play give us new energy for teaching? Will it not 
help us to better appreciate the attempts of our pupils and bring 
us into closer companionship with them? One by one, we stated 
our arguments and before we could offer a second cup of tea, each had 
begun to tender suggestions to boost our Society—yes, ours, for in reality 
the others were not as yet members, although they were taking an active 
part in this, our first meeting. Excitement and enthusiasm rose to a 
climax! Each member of the faculty pledged herself to our society. 
The head of the English department acted as chairman of the meeting, 
we feeling the prestige of an older and more experienced member desirable. 
We discussed the name “Sock and Buskin”’ explaining its significance— 
“sock”’ used figuratively to mean comedy—“ buskin” to mean tragedy. 
After much discussion, we reached the following plans. We scheduled 
eighteen meetings, thus giving each teacher, whether she be of the sci- 
ence, commercial, language, or history department, an opportunity to con- 
duct one meeting, choose and coach one play, elect a refreshment commit- 
tee and serve as hostess herself. This meant that each time different 
groups worked together. We were granted the use of the domestic science 
cottage for our meetings, thereby furnishing convenient stage settings 
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for our plays and the use of the kitchen for preparing the food. Our 
refreshments each time were to be limited to ten cents per person so 
that we could run the organization on as economical a basis as possible. 

In retrospect, we realize that our society has accomplished two 
very definite things. It has brought about a very sincere fellowship 
among the teachers—more important, it has made us all get the students’ 
point of view in public speaking, in school plays, and even in the class- 
room recitation. 

Perhaps you may say that the plan which we worked out merely 
applies to English, that it does not assist members of other departments. 
That is a mistake, for the others have found it just as valuable as we 
have, and moreover, they have realized the necessity of co-operating with 
the English department in all public productions. 

Our plays have been a marked success and we have discovered such 
unusual histrionic talent in many cases that some of them have been 
exquisitely produced. Among the plays chosen were Lord Dunsany’s 
The Lost Silk Hat, which was done with such artistic finish that we 
demanded a second production. Joint Owners in Spain, by Alice Brown, 
not only furnished entertainment for us but was a source of earning 
money for one of the churches. One member gave McKaye’s Silver 
Lining, with the background of the old fireplace and antique furniture 
of her own home. The last meeting was an outdoor performance of 
parts of As You Like It. With pines and a waterfall for setting and an 
ideal May day for time, a wonderful end of the year was accomplished. 

Our meetings have not been confined merely to producing plays. 
On one occasion we rounded up all the automobiles of the faculty and 
attended the Smith-Amherst productions. At another time, we had a 
most enjoyable sleigh ride, with an appetizing dinner awaiting us at our 
destination. The scheme may have all sorts of variations, according to 
the originality and character of the group. This year it has been experi- 
mental, but next year we hope to establish it as a permanent and vital 


part of the faculty life. 
Dorotuy Hoop 
HELEN STUART 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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EDITORIAL 


In condemning the Thorndike-Hillegas scale, a recent writer 


in this Journal remarks 

. . . . But even worse is its tolerance of error . . . . perfection not being 

expected even for the or “first class” grade... . . The degree of imper- 
fection is not what matters, but the fact of imperfection. 
Behind this seemingly admirable pronouncement lies an erroneous 
assumption—to wit, that the business of the composition teacher 
is rather to train his pupils to avoid error than to 
develop in them the power of effective expression. 
Another Journal contributor, not so long ago, said 
boldly that the sole need of the ordinary person, who will of course 
never be a literary artist, is ability to write and speak correctly. 
Vigor and effectiveness, except as these are the simple result of 
mechanical correctness, he would have us attempt to develop only 
in the gifted few—when they reach college. 

Any salesman, lawyer, advertising writer, or society woman 
would instantly declare these assumptions to be false. What 
every person needs is power to communicate, such a command of 
language as will enable him to transfer his ideas to others with 
maximum effect. The fact that formal correctness makes a large 
contribution to this power of expression, perhaps the largest con- 
tribution, does not justify us in neglecting such other matters as 
directness, enthusiasm, and the vigorous phrasing which is born 
of earnestness. 

Some there are, indeed, who admit that these more subtle 
excellences of expression are valuable even to the average, non- 
literary person but assert that these are matters of personality 
which can be taught, if at all, only by the teacher who himself 
possesses them in high degree. Here again is assumption—assump- 
tion, moreover, contrary to at least some experience. Frequently 
an instructor of mediocre personality succeeds in arousing the enthu- 
siasm of a class in some undertaking and thus draws out from them 
expression so vigorous and so deft as to surprise both him and 
them. Surely the repetition of such experiences should have 
some effect upon the habitual level of those pupils’ expression. 

The issue is not between perfection of form and formlessness, 
but between mere avoidance of error and linguistic power. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT OAKLAND 


The National Council of Teachers of English is planning two half-day 
sessions in connection with the meeting of the National Education 
Association at Oakland. They will occur on Monday and Tuesday 
afternoons, July 2 and 3, probably in the ballroom of the Hotel Oakland. 
One program will be devoted to a symposium on the “Aims of Literature 
Teaching” and the other to “Americanization through the English 
Class.” Several of the speakers have been secured—among them 
Professor J. F. Hosic, of Teachers College; Dr. W. B. Owen, president 
of the National Education Association; and Professor J. W. Searson, 
president of the National Council of Teachers of English. The complete 
program will appear next month. 


THE NEW HOME READING LIST 


The new Home Reading List is now ready. The committee— 
especially the chairman, Mr. Herbert Bates—have worked intensively 
for a year in the production of this guide for pupils’ reading. The old 
list, compiled under the same leadership in 1913, has been increasingly 
popular. Sales have increased year by year, as teachers discovered the 
economy of putting the pamphlets directly into the hands of their pupils. 
Yet it was designed as a guide for the teacher only. The new list, 
planned for use by the pupils, is arranged to help each one to find books 
suited to his own taste, and tempts him on to sorts of books he has 
never tried. Since it includes the desirable volumes published since 
1913, and a special list for grades seven and eight, it is more than three 
times as large as the old one. 

Mr. Bates reports an encouraging but burdensome correspondence 
from teachers eager to secure copies as early as possible. He has none 
for sale. Address orders to The National Council of Teachers of English, 
506 West Sixty-ninth Street, Chicago. Price: 15 cents each; in 
quantities, 10 cents. Discount to dealers. 
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AFFILIATIONS 


More and more the National Council of Teachers of English is 
functioning as a co-ordinating agency for the local organization of 
English teachers throughout the country. Under the present constitu- 
tion, a large majority of the Board of Directors are the representatives 
elected by local associations. This makes the Council truly democratic 
and at the same time very powerful. There are now thirty-four of these 
affiliated societies and two more—Florida and Michigan—have recently 
made application for admission. The collective intelligence and will 
of the thousands of teachers, thus directly or indirectly supporting the 
National Council, should be very influential for the advancement of 
English teachers in America. 


PERIODICALS 


MOVIES FOR THE LITERATURE CLASS 


Ethel Wakefield discusses “Teaching Literature with Films and 
Slides” in Visual Education for January. Children who have not 
learned to visualize may be helped by seeing a moving-picture after they 
have studied the literature. Usually the picture should be preceded 
also by a review of the story and some suggestion of points to be especially 
noted. In the provision of backgrounds, e.g., for The Lady of the Lake, 
slides are perhaps better, and are of course to be accompanied by lecture 
or explanation. We need more good literature films than are now avail- 
able, but they will come when we demand them. If necessary, because 
of expense, make the exhibition public and charge a small fee, but do 
not try to compete with commercial theaters, because the needs of the 
school audience and the desires of the general public are different. A list 
of thirty good films is appended. 


The Educational Screen, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, supplies 
free, to its subscribers (one a year), roor Films, a pamphlet of which 
about five pages are devoted to literature, drama, and music. 


INFLUENCE OF LATIN ? 


In School and Society for February to, Edward L. Thorndike reports 
the result of an investigation of “The Influence of First-Year Latin upon 
Ability to Read English.” The Thorndike-McCall tests were given at 
the beginning of the school year to a large number of ninth-grade Latin 
students, and an approximately equal number of non-Latin students. 
The tests were repeated at midyear and in May. The result was that 
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the Latin students’ improvement in reading ability was about 50 per 
cent greater than that of the non-Latin students. Strangely enough, 
all this advantage appeared in the first semester, the Latin students’ 
gain in the second semester being no larger than that of the non-Latins. 
Professor Thorndike is himself unable to explain these results. 


CASE OF FOREIGN-BORN CHILDREN 


Frederick Houghton’s idea of “Training Teachers to Teach English,” 
as expounded in the Educational Review for February, is to train teachers 
for the lower grades to handle children of foreign-speaking parents very 
much as their parents might be handled in adult classes. He maintains 
that the present methods of language instruction applicable to English- 
speaking pupils do not apply in the congested foreign sections of our 
great cities. 

THE SCHOOL PAPER AGAIN 


The California State Association of English Teachers Leaflet No. 12 
(December, 1922) contains four articles on the purposes and problems 
of the school paper and a very good list of twenty-five plays for the 
junior high school. Miss Emma J. Breck is president of the California 
Association and Robert Brownlee, of the University High School, 
Oakland, secretary-treasurer. 


Charles S. Pendleton’s article on “Composition as Communication,” 
outlined in the Proceedings of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, English Journal for January, appears in the February number of the 
Journal of Educational Method. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


An excellent “Course of Study in English for the State of Minnesota” 
may be obtained from the Syndicate Printing Company, Minneapolis, 
for 25 cents.—The Syllabus of English for High Schools, adopted by 
the board suprintendents for the city of New York, in June, 1922, is 
now in print. Address applications to John L. Tildsley, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of high schools.—“‘ Minimum Essentials in English” 
is a fifty-page syllabus of the work of grades 7-12, by Catheryn Rosana 
Goble, of the Central High School, Muskogee, Oklahoma, and may be 
obtained from the author at 35 cents.—Miss Mignon Wright, of the Oak 
Park High School, has compiled “800 Theme Assignments” and put them 
into a booklet along with some advice about writing of various types and 
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some very good model work by pupils. The price is $1.00 and the author 
is the distributor.—The “Supplementary Reading List for High School 
English,’ compiled by Miss Ida Morgan and Professor Lester W. Board- 
man, is issued by the Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, as 
Bulletin No. 5 of Series 22 (30 cents)—The Palmer Company, 120 
Boylston Street, Boston, have recently brought out the third edition of 
Max J. Herzberg’s booklist called “The World of Books,” sixty-four pages 
closely printed, price, 40 cents.—Rowena Keith Keyes, of the Haaren 
High School, New York City, has compiled, and Noble and Noble, 
76 Fifth Avenue, have published, “Recommended English Readings for 
High Schools,” sixty-four pages, 40 cents.—Home reading lists for the 
high schools and junior high schools of Cleveland are each issued in a 
three-page folder by Clarence Stratton, the director of English for that 
city—The Wisconsin Reading Circle Annual for 1922-23 contains, 
among other things, the usual list of books for children of high-school 
age.—The Portmanteau Play Bureau, 304 Carnegie Hall, New York 
City, will send to those interested in the production of manuscript plays, 
a circular describing their offerings, all subject to royalty.—Henry Holt 
& Company, 19 West Forty-fourth Street, New York City, have published 
as a manual to accompany the high-school text, Modern Verse, a 
pamphlet on The Teaching of Poetry in the High School, by Miss Anita 
B. Forbes, teacher in the Hartford High School, and editor of the text. 
Many of the suggestions are usable with other books.—Middlebury 
College publishes as its Bulletin No. 7, Volume XVI a “Synopsis of a 
Course in English Composition,”’ by Frank William Cady. To this are 
added study outlines, composition assignments, and a discussion of 
“True Values in Composition Courses.’”—Louis Wann, of the University 
of Southern California, has provided an interesting pamphlet, The 
Preparation of Course Papers in the Field of Literature. It is designed to 
save the instructor’s time and to enable students to produce more 
satisfactory term papers than is usual.—Three recent Bulletins of the 
Bureau of Educational Research of the University of Illinois are of 
considerable importance: ‘Written Examinations and Their Improve- 
ment” (No. g) is a summary of the arguments for and against examina- 
tions and of the means of making them effective. It gives samples of 
true-false, completion, and recognition examinations (50 cents). “The 
Relation of Size of Class to School Efficiency” (No. 10) presents some 
startling findings in favor of larger classes (50 cents), ‘‘The Relation 
of Sectioning a Class to the Effectiveness of Instruction” (No. 11) is 15 
cents. 
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REVIEWS 


AN IMPORTANT TECHNICAL STUDY 


Professor Hudelson’s contribution to the current Yearbook" is the 
most important study which has been made in the field of composition 
teaching in recent years. Although his main objective was the produc- 
tion of more effective instruments of measuring the written composition, 
he felt it necessary to investigate also teachers’ aims and methods, as 
stated by themselves and as exemplified in their actual marking of themes, 
to show the need for composition scales and to survey the scales now 
available—all these as preliminaries to his principal undertaking. 
Professor Hudelson conducted an elaborate experiment to determine the 
types of topics upon which children write best and most consistently. 
Having discovered that such topics as “ My First Lie” and “A Lesson I 
Learned” bring the best results all through the junior and senior high 
schools, he proceeded to construct a scale consisting of compositions 
upon the topic, “A Lesson I Learned.” 

Since the reproduction of stories produces compositions of about 
average general merit—in other words, since the grades upon composi- 
tions on this topic are about the average of the grades upon a considerable 
number of themes—he constructed a scale consisting of reproductions of 
“A Snow Battle on Slatter’s Hill.” The first of these scales he calls a 
maximal composition ability scale, and the second, a typical composition 
ability scale. The maximal scale is to be used for the classification of 
pupils as at the beginning of a semester and the typical scale for measuring 
the amount of effort they put forth later. 

It is impossible to discuss within the limits of an ordinary book 
review the numerous significant questions raised or solved by Professor 
Hudelson’s monograph. It must suffice to list here (1) some especially 
significant findings and recommendations, (2) some points that are open 
to serious doubt, and (3) a few comments made by others when the 
monograph was under discussion at the Cleveland meeting of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. 

* The Twenty-second Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. 


Part I: English Composition, Its Aims, Methods, and Measurement. By Earl Hudelson. 
Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Co., 1923. Pp. 173. 
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SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS 


1. The aims of the Report on the Reorganization of English in the 
Secondary School, Bulletin No. 2, 1917, are generally known and nominally 
accepted everywhere. A few teachers suggest minor changes, chiefly 
conditions. (The teachers’ grading of themes throws some doubt upon 
their grasping the spirit of these aims. Note the tremendous emphasis 
upon mechanics.) 

2. Professor Hudelson divided the high schools into four groups: 
(a) those in university towns; (6) those in very large cities; (c) those in 
small cities; (d) rural high schools. He found a significant difference 
in method and in the marking of themes in these various classes of 
schools. 

3. The reliability of grading can be increased by training in the use 
of a scale. Very telling graphs on pages 32-34 are the most effective 
argument on this question yet presented. 

4. The actual gains of pupils from year to year in the schools is very 
small, the average scores for Grades VII to XII being as follows: 4.7, 
5-5, 5-0, 6.2, 6.5, 6.7. Note the set-back between Grades VIII and IX, 
where there is an actual loss shown by the pupils who have moved to a 
senior high school. Pupils who are in junior high schools encounter 
this same set-back in Grade VII, apparently. 


DOUBTFUL POINTS 


1. To introduce mistakes in punctuation or capitalization or in 
grammar, or to destroy the clearness of a theme, clearly reduce its 
general merit as judged by teachers scattered over the country; but to 
introduce misspelling, incomplete or run-on sentences, ornate diction, or 
violations of unity seem to raise its general merit in their estimation 
(see p. 24). This is a serious charge either against the methods of the 
investigation or against the judgment of the teachers of English. 

2. Teachers are not so certain in their penalizing of structural 
weakness in general or mechanical weakness in general as they are in 
the assessment of general merit, but they are more certain in their 
penalizing of specific errors, such as those in capitalization, punctuation, 
and grammar, than they are in either of the other estimates. 

3. Progress for the future is not likely to lie so much in the line of 
improving instruments for the measurement of general merit. Teachers 
will, or should, demand “more and better devices for analyzing composi- 
tion and for diagnosing merits and defects for the purpose of improving 
instruction.” 
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COMMENTS BY OTHERS 

1. One of our urgent needs is a scale for the measurement of ability in oral 
composition [J. F. Hosic]. 

2. Since a poor composition written by an adult is not comparable with an 
excellent composition written by a fifth-grade child, even tho both might 
secure the same grade on the Hillegas Scale, we need separate scales for the 
measurement of the work of each grade or at least of each cycle of three grades. 
These scales would be made up of material produced by children of these 
ages [J. F. Hosic and Frank W. Ballou}. 

3. The probable error in the scoring of any single theme by a single judge 
is .3 of a step on the Hudelson Scale, nearly the difference between the median 
score for one grade and the next [Walter S. Monroe]. [Unfortunately we do 
not know the probable error in the ordinary teacher’s estimate of a single 
theme without the use of a scale. It is probably much greater than .3 of a 
Hudelson unit.] 

4. There are several factors which may affect the actual excellence of the 
pupil’s writing: (a) difference in the appeal of the subjects, including the differ- 
ence in the presentation of these subjects; (5) difference in the emphasis upon 
rate of writing and upon accuracy or quality; and (c) the personal condition 
of the pupil at the time the writing is done [S. A. Courtis]. 

Large probable error is pointed out by Professor Monroe and the 
variations in the quality due to the conditions of writing as pointed out 
by Courtis make grading of a single composition, even by a scale, a very 
questionable means of measuring the composition ability of individual 
pupils. This does not at all invalidate the scoring of sets of compositions 


as means of estimating the progress of a class. 
W. W. H. 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 


It is called English in Service; it might have been called English in 
Action. 

Progressive teachers of English, while not in agreement on all 
points, are certainly at one on this: that the way to teach English in 
school is to produce or reproduce in school natural social situations 
similar or identical with those situations in life in which people are 
moved to express themselves in language; through leading the members 
of the group to engage in these language activities—activities which are 
varied, purposeful, and immediately and objectively practical—to 
adduce the principles and theory which are at the basis of successful 
practice and to give the members of the group training in the technique 


* English in Service. By W. W. Hatfield and A. Laura McGregor. New York: 
Doubleday Page & Co., 1922. 
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of the art. Not by a mere formal study of the science, as is implied in 
the older text; and not by a mere unstudied practice of the art, as is 
suggested by a few overzealous modernists; but by guided, progressive 
activity, activity parallel to that in life but finally superior, activity 
which leads one to learn and apply those broad, firm laws which control 
effective practice—-this is the means by which we learn an art, the art 
of language among others. Socialize, participate, analyze, practice; 
and not too much practice or drill hung on to any one round of activity. 

English in Service is an attempt to provide teachers and junior high 
school pupils with a three years’ program of pleasant and educative 
language activities. It not only contains that which is to be learned, 
it also provides the means by which to learn it: social situations of such 
a nature and presented in such a manner that the children are moved to 
express themselves in speech or writing; analysis of what has been done 
by the pupils (and also of specimens, good and poor, by other persons in 
similar circumstances) to discover what are the secrets of success and the 
causes of failure; practice, more practice, thoughtful practice. 

As to the nature of the contents, the reviewer finds in English in 
Service about everything which he believes should be in an English book 
for junior high schools except the one type of language activity which is 
most important: conversation. Do the authors think that conversation 
cannot be taught? Or that it is not worth teaching? Or that children 
will learn it anyhow? A strange mistake in a book so admirable as this! 
And the reviewer finds nothing here that he would banish except, perhaps, 
the business-letter project. The “let us pretend we were grown up” 
stunt is a confession that one cannot bring about a genuine social situa- 
tion; it is a disguised example of the pernicious preparation dogma. 

Among the ingenious aids to learning in the book are: The firm, 
clean-cut organization of the “units” of study, the liberal margins, the 
uncrowded pages and the large, clear type. Especially helpful are the 
marginal directions to pupils, such, for example, as : “Read silently,” 
“Find your problem,” “Study together,” “Practice,” “Read silently,” 
“Find your problem,” “Study,” “Tell your stories,” “Judge your 
stories.” If the reviewer may for the moment turn prophet, he will 
venture the assertion that all good language books made hereafter will 
imitate this device. 

English in Service is as remarkable for what it excludes as for what it 
includes. There is no picture study filling and no poetry study stuffing 
and, best of all, no specified theme assignment—not a single list of 
possible, or impossible, subjects for composition—indeed, I believe the 
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word “composition” is not used once in the book. This of itself would 
make any language text notable. 

The book is addressed to the pupils, and the authors have found and 
kept the natural and appropriate attitude and tone. Occasionally one 
finds a cold, impersonal page (Is this Mr. Hatfield ?), and occasionally 
one finds a bit of affected good fellowship, of obvious effort to display 
a spirit of jaunty camaraderie (Is this Miss McGregor?). But, for the 
most part, the book is appealing and attractive in its straightforward 
style: not too colloquial, not elegant, not too chatty, not too bookish, 
not too childish, not too scholarly. 

In the judgment of the reviewer, English in Service is one of the very 
best of the several good language books for junior high schools which have 
appeared in recent years. Probably a wise and experienced teacher can 
teach English better without a textbook, however good the textbook may 
be. But for the teacher who has not yet learned the fine art of socializa- 
tion of language activities, this book will prove invaluable. 

WALTER BARNES 


FarRMOUNT STATE NorMAL SCHOOL 
FAtRMOUNT, W.VA. 
BOOK NOTICES 
{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 
Rootabaga Stories. By CARL SANDBURG. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 

1922. Pp. 230. 

Kipling and Lear have both had a hand in the making of this book, different as 
the outcome is. What fate it will have at the hands of the children would be difficult 
tojsay. Probably, like other blends of supersense and nonsense, it will be caviare to 
some, toffy to others. Imaginative children will revel in the Zigzag Railroad carrying 
Gimme the Ax and all who would accompany him away from the house where every- 
thing is the same as it always was to the country of the balloon pickers and the Village 
of Cream Pufis. There are lovely and whimsical phrases, fascinating iterations that 
will ensnare all. To adults the book will seem a variable performance, with clear 
successes like ‘‘The Wooden Indian and the Shaghorn Buffalo,”’ but so often marred 
by overdoing and artifice that the total impression is more that of a dump-heap—a 
fine and glittering heap, but still a dump-heap—than of a land of topsy-turveydom. 


Macbeth, King Lear, and Contemporary History. By LILLIAN WINSTANLEY. 

Cambridge University Press, 1922. Pp. 228. 

A book of similar character to the author’s Hamlet and the Scottish Succession. 
The thesis sustained in both is that Shakespeare used his plays to present political and 
social conditions of his times under symbolic disguise. Thus, in Macbeth, the union 
of the Crowns and the Scottish witch-trials; in Macbeth and Lear, the Darnley murder 
and Lord Bothwell, and the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Both the extensive data 
and the conclusions will be interesting to the student of Elizabethan literature. 
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The Ballads of Marko Kraljevié. Translated by D. H. Low. Cambridge 
University Press, 1922. Pp. 196. 
A sympathetic rendering into rhythmical prose of the fine Serbian ballads grouping 
about the greatest of Serbian traditional heroes, Marko of Prilep. Stirring, direct, 
imaginative—‘“a key to the soul of Serbia.” 


Technical Exposition. By Kart Owen THompson. New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 1922. Pp. 231. 

By this title is meant a discussion of exposition suited to the practical future 
needs of students in scientific, agricultural, and engineering colleges. Chapters that 
disclose something of a special point of view are those on sources and present-day 
formation of technical words, on technical reports, specifications and contracts, and 
the handling of the “accessories” of exposition—statistics, cuts and charts, appendices, 
footnotes, the glossary, the index, etc. 


University Debaters’ Annual. Edited by Epira M. Puerps. New York: 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1922. Pp. 447. 
The texts of constructive and rebuttal speeches in eight intercollegiate debates 
held during the year 1921-22, with briefs and bibliographies. No comment. 


Shakespeare. By RAYMOND MACDONALD ALDEN. New York: Duffield & 
Co., 1922. Pp. 370. 
The discussion, after chapters on “The Age” and “Life and Works,” respectively, 
and exclusive of a final evaluation, divides by types of work—poems, chronicle-histories, 
comedies, etc. Largely a personal estimate. Good reading. 


The Story of Democracy. Told for Boys and Girls. By SypNey ELEANOR 

INGRAHAM. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. 322. 

An attempt to teach civics, or the fundamental principles and forms of democratic 
government, to children of the intermediate grades through a succession of rather 
dramatically told stories of Indian, early Greek, Athenian, Roman, Icelandic, English, 
and American life. Of the fourteen chapters, eight are devoted to American types of 
government, early and contemporary, national, state, and municipal. Well printed. 
Ancient Rome. The Lives of Great Men. Told by Mary AGNEs HaAmILTon. 

New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1922. Pp. 159. 

$0.85. 

Twenty-seven stories in highly compressed form. Rather grim of aspect despite 
some illustrations. 

The Teacher’s Technique. By CHARLES ELMER HoLlEy. New York: The 

Century Co., 1922. Pp. 378. 

A highly conservative and formal presentation of the teacher’s problem, with 
much attention to detail. The most valuable chapter is the first, which enumerates 
and briefly discusses the factors that condition teaching. 

Manual of Business Letter Writing. By Epwarp W. Dotcu. New York: 

The Ronald Press Co., 1922. Pp. 327. $2.25. 

Intended for business men. A great variety of suggestions in short paragraphs, 
Easy to read. Not much attention to the mechanics of writing. 


Problems and Methods of Literature History. With Special Reference to Modern 
French Literature. By ANDRE Morize. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1922. 
Pp. 314. $2.40. 

A guide for graduate students. 
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